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THE POINTING FINGER, 



CHAPTER I. 

In a vast chamber sacred to memories of life's 
entrances and exits — such entrances and exits as mark 
the importance of great races — an old man lay dying. 

Speechless and unconscious of care and tendance, 
hovering on the threshold of a new life yet still claimed 
by the exigencies of laboured heart-beats and failing 
pulse, he lay and waited for the Messenger. By the 
bedside sat a nurse, patient and attentive. At the foot 
stood the doctor — respectful of circumstances — patient 
also, as befits one who waits on rank — even when rank 
is levelled to the one inevitable condition of its existence 
in an unimportant world. 

One other occupant of the room was a sweet-faced 
elderly woman — sister of the dying Earl — hastily sunv 
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moned; still aware of fluttered nerves, and fearful of 
future trouble. Trouble or worry in any shape or form 
standing as hereditary foes to her placid temperament. 

It was the last day of the old year. With every 
passing hour that ebbing life had flowed steadily out 
from the shores of Time to the mysteries of Eternity. 
Midnight was at hand; to be counted by moments — 
each weighted with anxiety. An anxiety that racked 
each of the anxious waiters — that flashed from their 
eyes as they watched the hurrying hands of the time- 
piece. 

"Will he be here in time?" 

In the servants' hall below, as in the death-chamber 
above, that question was asked and answered vaguely. 
No one knew. No one could assert with any certainty 
that the absent son and heir of Edensore would arrive 
in time to receive his father's blessing — or farewell. 
News of the Earl's failing health had been sent out to 
South Africa. Following on letters a cablegram had 
been despatched. No answer as yet had reached the 
Abbey. It seemed hopeless to expect one now. Yet 
while a possibility remained, tongues wagged eagerly of 
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such happenings as frame last hours and desperate ex- 
tremities. 

The inexorable moments crept on. The stillness in 
that vast chamber where the heirs of Edensore were 
bom, where many of the house of Edensore had died, 
was a stillness that seemed to hold untold mysteries. It 
haunted the shadows, it spread over corridor and 
chamber, and stateroom and hall; it lay like a spell on 
the inmates. On faithful servitors and waiting tenants 
congregated together, talking in whispers of the sign 
they had seen; of the curse uttered on this race two 
centuries agone, and faithfully fulfilled, since none might 
lift it from that house of doom. And still from lip to 
lip the eager question passed, "Would Lord Rollestone 
arrive in time?" 

Six weeks since the first message had gone. The 
old butler pointed out on the map to interested eyes, 
whereabouts in South Africa the young lord would have 
been at the time of the cabl^am's despatch. They 
gazed at the printed names and traced his joumeyings 
to the coast and thence to England, and argued for and 
against probabilities. 

In the midst of the discussion a sudden silence fell 
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upon them. The great clock in the tower was striking, 
and as if by one common impulse they held their breath 
and listened, counting one, two, three, four, and so on to 
twelve. 

The last solemn note echoed and died, and passed 
into silence. It meant more than the mere passing of 
night. It was the death-knell of the old year to which 
they had listened, and following the last stroke came a 
clang and rush of bells upon the frosty air. The little 
group sprang up. Hand clasped hand. Dim eyes, sad 
eyes, bright eyes, exchanged greeting. But there was a 
sense of restraint in voices and words. It seemed in- 
congruous to speak of joy or happiness in the shadow of 
Death. Their thoughts flew to that great splendid 
room in which their master and lord lay, deaf and 
blind and silent to earth's joy and sorrows. Facing the 
great mystery. Awaiting the inevitable end. 

Suddenly from without came a new sound. The 
sound of horses' feet on the hard frost-bound drive. 
The noise of wheels. The old butler and the house- 
keeper gave vent to hurried exclamations. The other 
servants loosed hands and murmured excitedly, "It's a 
carriage. . . , Lord Rollestone's here, after all," 
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Then the heads of the staff marched with due 
dignity to the great silent hall, and threw back the 
entrance doors. The carriage had drawn up. The 
door was thrown open. A figure jumped out, hurried 
up the broad stone steps, faced the old servitor and his 
wife. The light flashed on fair hair, a sun-tanned 
anxious face. 

"Am I in time?" 

"Yes, my lord. His lordship is alive, but not con- 
scious." 

The young man stood fumbling with the collar of 
his fur coat His hands were trembling, his agitation 
was very great. 

"I — I came with all possible haste. Shall I go up? 
Who is with him?" 

"The doctor and nurse, my lord; and Lady 
Anne." 

He said no more, but hastened up the wide oak 
staircase. It was dimly lit. The first gallery was all 
shadowy spaces and closed doors. The housekeeper, 
following closely, noted that the young man stood for a 
moment gazing about him as if bewildered or uncertain. 
She attributed the delay to emotion. 
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"Perhaps, my lord, I had better speak to Lady Anne 
first," she said hesitatingly. 

"Yes, yes do," answered Lord Rollestone with eager- 
ness. "I will wait here until — until " 

She passed on and left him standing in the gallery. 
Around the walls were countless portraits of dead and 
gone E^ls of Edensore; their wives and daughters, and 
sons, and sons' wives. The new successor so soon to 
be the head of the race, walked slowly from one to 
another of these family portraits. The t)rpe of race was 
strangely evident. It was the Saxon type of fairness — 
fair hair, blue eyes, clear fresh skins. No dark Lord 
of Edensore seemed to have any place in that gallery. 
From one to another passed the present heir, scrutinising 
with strange intentness those silent witnesses to a long 
line of ancestors. 

He was standing before the last portrait. It re- 
presented a boy — himself at sixteen. The only portrait 
as yet existing. Most of the heirs of Edensore were 
painted on their coming of age. The present one 
seemed to have proved the exception. He studied that 
likeness for some moments. The bright eager face, the 
sunny hair, the laughing eyes. He could not trace a 
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difference save in the mirror of memory, but he felt 
there was a difference. He had not removed his hat as 
yet Now he remembered the fact and took it off and 
threw open his travelling coat. At the same moment he 
saw the figure of the housekeeper approaching. The 
doctor was behind her. 

The young man advanced to meet them. Dr. Bel- 
lamy, the old family practitioner, shook hands warmly. 

"My dear Lord Rollestone, you are indeed welcome. 
I am grieved you have so sad a home-coming. I — yes 
— I regret to say I can hold out no hope. He is not 
conscious yet, but there may be a rally — at the last" 

"I — ^I may see him?" 

"Certainly — certainly. Your aunt is in there. She 
has been most devoted. I am sure she will be relieved 
by your arrival. We were so afraid " 

The young man made an impatient movement 
towards the sickroom. Then suddenly paused. 

"You lead the way, doctor," he said huskily. 

And, with bent head, he followed the old man to 
the bedside of the dying Earl. 

Lady Anne awaited him at the door. She said 
nothing. Only put her trembling arms about his neck, 
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and held him for a moment. Agitation robbed them 
both of speech. Then at last Lord RoUestone stood and 
looked down at the motionless form, the closed and 
sunken eyes. The arms of the dying man lay outside 
the coverlet. They were stiff and still. The hands lay 
palm downwards on the crimson satin quilt, white and 
rigid as the body. To all appearance life was over, so 
far as matters appertaining to life were concerned. 

Lord RoUestone touched one cold stiff hand; mur- 
mured the old familiar name. Suddenly the closed eye- 
lids of the paralysed man quivered, opened. Glazed 
eyes looked out of a ghastly face. Their glance was 
returned by the blue earnest eyes of his son. 

"Father," he said again, "I am here. Don't you 
know me?" 

The dying man's lips shook and parted. But the 
words were unintelligible. 

"You want to tell me — something?" said Lord 
RoUestone. 

The husky whisper framed by a last voluntary effort 
answered — "Not — not you. Ronald." 

"I am — Ronald. Don't you know me?" 
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The fetters that bound brain and tongue seemed to 
burst their restraint by one supreme effort. 

"No!" cried the Earl. "No. Where is he?— 
Ronald." 

As he spoke that name, his hand lifted itself once 
more. The fingers still curled around his thumb all 
save that one. As if in warning, or menace, it pointed 
straight and stiff to the anxious figure by the bedside. 

That figure moved back a step or two, and gazed 
anxiously from the motionless form on the bed to the 
little group waiting on this last scene. "He does not 
know me; his mind is wandering," he said. 

The doctor nodded sympathetically. Lady Anne 
wiped her eyes with a dehcate cambric handkerchief. 
The nurse, cool and impassive, stood with her gaze 
fastened on her patient. For a moment all was still 
save for the fall of the ashes, the tick of the clock on 
the marble mantelpiece. 

The shadow of death was in the room. Nearer and 
nearer it seemed to creep. A grey and awful change 
came over that rigid face. The hand dropped. For a 
brief moment it struggled convulsively as if seeking to 
combat by will the enforced powerlessness of action. 
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Then suddenly it grew still. Still as the awful face; as 
the rigid form. 

The young man fell on his knees and hid his face 
against the satin coveriet. And kneeling thus with 
hidden eyes he could not see that still that outstretched 
finger pointed even in death at something — someone. 
• • » . • 

The old Earl of Edensore was laid to rest in the 
great family vault, and the new Earl reigned in his 
stead. 

All forms and ceremonies had been duly observed. 
Lawyers had solemnly recoimted deeds of trust, investiture, 
and investment The property was not encumbered by 
heavy debts or mortgaged acres. The late Earl had 
lived a somewhat retired life since the death of his wife. 
He had not married till he was forty, and for many 
years no child had been bom to him. Lord Rollestone 
was now four-and-twenty. He had been the spoilt 
darling of the household, and gone through the usual 
routine of education. On leaving the university his in- 
clination for travel and daring sport had culminated in 
visits to India and Africa. With Africa he had been 
fascinated. His first return from there had been marked 
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by increasing restlessness; by a palpable indifference to 
home, its interests, or its duties. After his mother's 
death the restlessness had been controlled by reason of 
his aflfection for his father, and a dawning sense of re- 
sponsibility. But once again the call of the hunter's in- 
stinct had made itself heard. Once again the roving 
restlessness had developed even more strongly. This 
time he would not deny it 

He made the usual preparations and bade the old Earl 
farewell. The promise of return on his laughing lips 
had signalised a two years' absence. He had returned 
only for that last farewell, that last strange scene which 
had ushered in his rights of heirship. 

A week after his father's death the new Lord Eden- 
sore was sitting in the beautiful old library of Caerwydden 
Abbey, the most important of the family possessions, the 
house where every lord of Edensore was brought for 
death or burial. It was a vast, gloomy place on the 
borders of Wales, a place renowned in history; a place 
of three centuries' existence; a place built on the site 
of an ancient abbey granted to a member of the family 
by Henry the Eighth. The story of that grant and its 
subsequent results was not a pleasant story. But there 
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were other records and other histories of the House of 
Edensore stored away in the muniment room equally 
tragic or unpleasant. Like many great houses of old 
families, Caerwydden Abbey had its legend and tradi- 
tions. But one such tradition had taken the form of a 
secret too terrible for revelation — a secret that was known 
only to the head of the house and his eldest son. Each 
successor was told of the secret and bound to transmit 
it again to his heir. When the direct line failed it had 
been communicated by letter faithfully delivered by the 
heads of that firm of solicitors who had managed the 
family affairs for generations past. 

It was the present head of the firm who now sat 
in the library with the new Lord Edensore. He was 
instructing and advising him in matters connected with 
the estate. It was this gentleman, old, grim, self-reliant, 
by name Benjamin Bryantson, who put the sudden ab- 
rupt question, "Of course your late lamented father 
confided the secret to your lordship?" 

The young Earl started. He thought of that last 
scene, those faltering words, that pointing finger. 

"Secret!" he said. "No, Mr. Bryantson, I was too 
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late. He was speechless. I could see he wanted to 
tell me something — but alas! the effort was futile." 

The old lawyer removed his glasses and looked 
somewhat discomposed. 

"Dear me, dear me! How sad! how unfortunate! 
Why, God bless my soul, such a thing has never hap- 
pened before! Never in our memory. I speak for 
my firm, of course. We are not impartial judges in 
the matter. The details are unknown, but the facts 
are obstinate. No successor to the title of Edensore 
has ever been left in ignorance of the secret." 
Except — myself? " 
Yes, my lord, except yourself." 



u 
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CHAPTER II. 

There was a long pause. Then the old lawyer 
pushed back his chair, and rising, began slowly to pace 
the great room to and fro. His eyes were on the 
carpet; his brows knit in perplexity. 

Those blue eyes of the young man watched him 
furtively, yet with a certain anxious eagerness. 

"You really don't know what this mysterious secret 
is, Mr. Bryantson?" 

"I have said so. I am the head of the firm now. 
When my partner died he told me only what was in 
his power to tell me. That there is a secret. That it 
is told only to the eldest son. That failing a direct 
heir, or such contingency as absence, the secret is com- 
municated in a letter given to our care. We have had 
no such letter. We — I speak for my partner and my- 
self — naturally supposed that you had been made ac- 
quainted with the matter on your coming of age." 

The young man gave a quick, almost apprehensive 
glance. Then his eyes fell on the papers before him. 



» 
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"On coming of age," he repeated. "Is — is that 
usual?" 

"I believe so, when there is an only son. And 
when that son, like yourself, is so frequently absent the 
rule should certainly have been followed." 

"Yes," said the young Earl gravely. "It should. 
But in this special instance it has not. Do you sup- 
pose it is of vital importance? I mean that not know- 
ing it may leave me freer, happier " 

Benjamin Bryantson paused in his walk and stood 
suddenly before the great open fireplace. He looked 
thoughtfully at the blazing logs, from thence to the 
young earnest face of the new successor. 

"It is impossible for me to say," he answered. "I 
only know that this obligation was imperative. That, 
so far as I am aware, it has never been denied or 
evaded until the present instance." 

Lord Edensore rose impatiently from his seat. "I 
am not supertitious," he said. "I have no belief in " 

His voice broke. A look of horror, of fear, un- 
speakable, flashed from his eyes. He remained gazing 
at a picture on the panelled walls of the library. The 
old lawyer, surprised at his abrupt silence, turned his 
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gaze from the fire. He looked at the young man, and 
then at the picture which had so startled him. 

It represented a space of wild barren country. In 
the foreground was a large stone gateway, and standing 
before it the figure of a monk. The artist had given to 
the face peering out from the half-drawn cowl, an al- 
most demoniacal expression. Hatred — intense, pitiless, 
devilish — glanced from the sunken eyes. They looked 
out menacingly from the silent canvas; themselves — a 
force defying silence. With one uplifted arm the figure 
stood; the loose sleeve of the garment had fallen back, 
and showed a thin, wasted arm, a brown fleshless hand; 
and showed, too, what seemed to have suddenly cast 
that spell of terror on the new Lord Edensore. A 
finger. One outstretched pointing Finger. 

"My God — it moved! I saw it," he whispered huskily. 
Then he turned to the lawyer. "Did you see an)rthing?" 

"No, my lord." 

The young man drew his hand across his eyes. 
Then he came back to the table, keeping the figure 
behind him. 

"It must have been fancy, of course; but — it was 
horrible! Just as if the hand was alive and " 
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"It is a Strange picture — that," said the old lawyer. 
"Of course you know its history?" 

"No-o — at least, I have heard, of course. But Pve 
forgotten." 

"Forgotten!" echoed Mr. Bryantson in astonishment. 
"No one of the House of Edensore can surely forget 
that picture and its meaning." 

"My memory has never been the same since that 
— that fever I told you of — when I fell among the 
Zulus." 

The old lawyer nodded. "Yes — yes, of course. 
That accounts for it. I had forgotten. Well, you must 
have heard that that figure was painted from no living 
model." 

"What do you mean?" 

"The artist was a friend of one of your ancestors, 
and staying here with a wild rollicking set of titled 
Mohawks. There was a bet made as to the shortest 
possible time it required to paint a picture. I have not 
the details very clearly, but I believe the bet was made 
at midnight, and accepted by the artist. They shut 
him up in the tower, in what is called the monk's room. 
The following noon they came to see how the work 
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was getting on. They found that picture. The artist 
was sitting in a chair before it, brush and palette still 
clutched in his hand. He was dead." 

The young earl shuddered. "A ghastly story," he 
said, "if true. I remember doubting it" 

"Oh, it's true enough. No doubt of that. You 
know your home is built on the site or ruins of an 
ancient abbey. The legend is that the spirit of a dead 
monk — maybe the Abbot himself — sat for that portrait. 
Anyhow, it seems hardly possible that an artist could 
have imagined a face so vindictive or diabolical." 

"Yes; but the finger — the Pointing Finger. What 
of that?" 

"Ah!" said the old lawyer. "There you have me. 
Perhaps that finger has something to do with the secret. 
I cannot tell. I only know the picture is a horrible 
one. If I were master here I should have it re- 
moved." 

The young Earl looked up eagerly. "Of course, 
why not? I agree with you it is horrible. I will do as 
you advise. I " 

"Stop, my lord! I did not advise. I merely stated 
what my own action would be. But that picture must 
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not be removed. It was hung here as promised to the 
dead artist. Here it must remain." 

"Why?" 

"My lord, you must be singularly ignorant of the 
history of the House of Edensore if you are not aware 
that if that picture is removed dire misfortune follows 
until it is brought back again. I should not advise you 
to meddle with it" 

"I told you I was not superstitious." 

"You did, my lord, and following your words burst 
out into that confession of the Moving Finger." 

"It must have been imagination. Or — or some 
shadow thrown from outside the window." 

"Doubtless. It is no affair of mine. Only if you 
try your experiment I fear you will regret it." 

The yoimg man resumed his seat at the table and 
drew the papers towards him. 

"Do let us remember we are living in the nineteenth 
century," he said. "Such talk and nonsense is derogatory 
to modem-day intelligence. We are not subjects of the 
Dark Ages; nor bound to the iron wheels of priestcraft 
and superstition!" 

"True, my lord, we are not. And I can safely 
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affirm that a more level-headed unimaginative individual 
than Benjamin Bryantson does not exist within a hundred 
miles of Lincoln's Inn, or out of it. And yet, this same 
Benjamin Bryantson has not had dealings with your 
house and family for nothing. He says, with a wiser 
man and bolder, 'There are things in heaven and earth' 
that our philosophy wots not of, neither can explain. 
But now let us get to business as you say. Solid sordid 
facts may drive away these fanciful cobwebs." 

"One moment," interrupted the young earl. "Does 
my aunt. Lady Anne, know anything of these — mys- 
teries?" 

"No, nor Lady Susan either. But then she has 
rarely stayed here, and now, since she has become the 
pet of society, she won't waste her sweetness on this 
gloomy old fortress." 

"Lady Susan," murmured the young man. "Yes, 
she promised to be very lovely. I . . . How old is she, 
by the way?" 

"Old? My dear lord, your memory is certainly to 
be pitied. There is only a year between you. She is 
just twenty-three." 

"And not married, or engaged?" 
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"Well, my lord, one would think you might give 
half a guess at reasons." 

Mr. Bryantson dangled his gold eyeglass from his 
wrinkled forefinger and smiled meaningly. 

The new Lord Edensore noted the significance of 
words and smile. A look of uneasiness crept into his 
own eyes. There was no assurance on his part that he 
did guess those reasons, or sympathised with them. 

He turned his attention once more to business con- 
nected with the estate. He asked a great many ques- 
tions. At times his lapses of memory or errors of topo- 
graphy surprised Mr. Bryantson. But he had heard 
such lapses were not uncommon after a fever, and the 
young Earl had mentioned his illness in letters received 
a few months back. 

Aiter luncheon the Earl had to see his steward and 
some of the principal tenants. It was all very weari- 
some, but very necessary, and he was thankful when it 
was over. About five o'clock he found himself at last 
alone. 

A footman had lit the lamps and piled more logs 
on the fire, and then asked if he should bring him some 
tea or if he would prefer to join Lady Anne in her boudoir. 
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"No," he said curtly. "Bring it in here. Ask Mr. 
Bryantson to join me." 

When the man had gone, the young Earl drew up 
one of the roan-covered chairs to the fire and threw 
himself back with a sigh of relief. He was thoroughly 
tired out. Too tired even to light a cigarette, though 
his case was in his pocket. He closed his eyes and 
gave himself up to the comfort and warmth and peace 
of the firelit room. He must have dropped into a doze 
unconsciously. He was suddenly aware of a light cold 
hand laid over his eyelids, of a laughing voice at his 
ear. 

He started up, and saw a girl standing beside him. 
A girl with a bright mutinous face, a tangle of red-gold 
hair, and eyes darkly blue as violets. For a moment 
he saw only those eyes, wondering a little that they 
were so familiar, and yet so strange. He stared at the 
girl, and she stood there half smiling, half grave, look- 
ing back at him. 

"Well, Ronnie," she said at last. "You don't seem 
overwhelmed with joy. You see I came after all. Mother 
told me you had not asked after me, but I did not be- 
lieve her. I thought you could not be so unforgiving. 
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After all, our quarrel was not such a very bad one. We 
have made up others quite as formidable, haven't we?" 

He rose to his feet She saw that his face had 
grown very pale under its sun-tan. His eyes met hers 
with an odd embarrassment. 

"This is a — a surprise," he stammered. "I — I did 
not know you were expected. Lady Anne never 
said " 

"Lady Anne!" she echoed mockingly. "Well, to 
be sure! What next? You'll be calling me Lady Sue, 
I suppose?" 

He laughed. Embarrassment changed to relief, to 
a sudden joyousness that matched her own. 

"No," he said, "I will only call you what you are. 
The loveliest and sweetest — cousin — ever man was 
blessed with." 

She drew back a step. Her ripe Ups trembled into 
a delicious pout. "So you are still inclined to be 
foolish! I suppose that means I am forgiven." 

"Of course," he said. "How could any man help 
himself? I bore no resentment, I assure you." 

"Yet you never wrote. Not a line or word for two 
long years, Ronnie. Wasn't that a little bit — unkind?" 
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"It was abominable/' he said. "But I am truly 
penitent. Won't you forgive me?" 

"I suppose I must. But there, my dear boy, how 
heartless we are, talking and thinking only of ourselves, 
and poor Uncle Geoffrey but just passed away! I am 
so glad you were there at the last, Ronnie. Did he 
know you?" 

"No," answered her cousin, turning his face away 
from that frank gaze. "He was unconscious. But — 
won't you sit down now you are here? I have just 
ordered some tea." 

"I promised mother " 

The footman entered almost on her words. He was 
followed by Lady Anne herself. 

"It's a case of Mahomet and the mountain, Ronald," 
she said. "I thought I would join you both here as 
you would not come to me. Weren't you surprised to 
see Sue? The naughty child sent no word of her com- 
ing. I could hardly believe my eyes." 

Lady Sue threw aside her cloak and unpinned her 
travelling cap. Her lovely brilliant hair shimmered and 
rippled in glorious confusion about her face. The young 
Earl's eyes devoured her beauty with a sort of wonder; 
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and almost — fear. He did not seem at ease with her 
as she was with him. It might have been attributed to 
his recent bereavement, to the unfamiliarity occasioned 
by absence; to a recognition of something new and 
brilliant and bewildering in the girl herself. The as- 
surance and ease of manner that proclaimed her a 
popular favourite. An assurance and an ease that he 
lacked and strove in vain to emulate. 

She poured out tea, chatting all the time, and mak- 
ing even frivolous things seem interesting by the way 
she related them. 

They were joined soon by Mr. Bryantson, whom she 
greeted warmly and teased audaciously while her cousin 
sat silent and observant, and her mother listened with 
adoring approval. She talked of people, events, things 
of which the young Lord Edensore was ignorant So 
much may happen in two years, and he had never cared 
for society and its frivolous happenings and changing 
fads and queer notions of morality. But the girl had 
all such things at her finger ends, and spoke of Royalties 
and Court functions and great people as familiarly as 
personal acquaintance permitted. 

"I wish you weren't so silent, Ronnie," she said at 
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last. "You seem to have lost your tongue as well as 
your memory." 

"Susan, my dear — remember," said her mother re- 
bukingly. 

The girl glanced at the young man's crimson face, 
and felt she might have gone too far. 

"I beg your pardon, Fm sure. But I suppose I 
must make allowance for your life and adventures and 
illness. What a state your father was in when for four 
months no news came! Really, Ronnie, the heads of a 
family have no business to go off with themselves in 
your fashion. Exploring and adventuring and all the 
rest of it! But I suppose you've had enough at last 
You'll settle at home now, won't you?" 

"He must," said the old lawyer. "It's his duty. 
He mustn't shirk responsibilities any longer." 

"I don't intend to," said Lord Edensore. "I mean 
to do my duty. To prove " 

He broke off abruptly. By some strange freak he 
had glanced not at his cousin's beautiful face, but above 
her head, at the picture on the wall. And with a 
sudden shiver, the sick fear of previous experience, his 
eyes rested on that awful vengeful face of the monk. 
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And again, as when he had seen it first, he fancied 
that that uplifted hand with the pointing finger moved, 
and menaced himself. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Not even the recent shadow that had rested on the 
old Abbey, not even the ever -brooding gloom that 
stamped its vast chambers and wide corridors, and 
closed and silent rooms, could subdue the spirits of 
Lady Sue. 

At dinner she was the life and soul of the small 
family party. Her acquaintance with her uncle had 
been one of constant interruptions, and though she had 
stayed at his London mansion and occasionally at his 
himting box in Leicestershire, she had rarely visited the 
old family seat in Wales. 

She evinced some curiosity as to her cousin's inten- 
tions. Would he reside chiefly in London? Was he as 
fond of hunting as ever, or had that pastime faded into 
insignificance beside the engrossing sport of "potting" 
big game, and the interests of savage races? He talked 
of such sport and such savages with a famiharity and 
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ease that he never displayed about home concerns. He 
told of wild tribes and their ways; of hairbreadth es- 
capes; of dangers and perils and hardships that would 
have shamed the voluble Moor of Venice. And like a 
second Desdemona his lovely cousin listened, all ab- 
sorbed and breathless. 

"Why, Ronnie, you are splendid!" she said, as they 
all sat by the library fire after dinner. "I always knew 
you were a sportsman by instinct, but you never used 
to describe your adventures so brilliantly. You ought 
to write a book. There has never been a literary Earl 
of Edensore, has there, mother? You might start the 
family on new lines. Travels in — where is the place, 
by the way? Matabeleland — oh! yes. You could write 
it in the Rider Haggard style. It would be sure to be 
a success. Only, I suppose, you never came across an 
*Ayesha'? Did you? If so, you'll be wanting to go 
back. Oh! you needn't confess. I shall know you by 
your actions, like the fig-tree by its finiit. I wish I was 
a man. We poor women can't go adventuring. Do 
you know you're very much changed by those last two 
years of *a black man and a brother* sort of life. I 
think there must have been an *Ayesha' after all." 
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"Sue, my dear child!" remonstrated Lady Anne. 

"Oh, mother! You are so easily shocked. I'm sure 
Ronnie doesn't mind what I say. And as for . Mr. 
Bryantson, he's past being shocked at me." 

"I think your nonsense delightful, Lady Sue," said 
the old lawyer. "In our stem dry-as-dust life, to come 
across anyone like you is — is as refreshing as a cool 
stream in the Sahara." 

"What a pretty speech! I must thank the kind 
gentleman nicely.'* 

She sprang from her chair and swept a low graceful 
curtsey. Mn Bryantson smiled approvingly. 

"You were always a spoilt child. Now you are — I 
was going to say a spoilt beauty. You do what you 
wish with us all." 

"Well, I'm very happy. Life isn't half a bad sort of 
thing. Is it, Ronnie?" 

"It is altogether delightful and surprising," said her 
cousin, looking at her as she remembered she had always 
wanted him to look. He had not done so in those past 
days. Well, two years may change feelings as well as 
appearances. 

"Of course," she went on in her rapid fashion, "we 
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all ought to be very melancholy and mournful, but I am 
pagan enough to claim life for joy, not for gloom. And 
after all, it is a contradiction to grieve for what we are 
assured is a better and a happier life than earth's. 
Uncle told me once that he looked upon Death as 
merely going out into a dark passage and closing the 
door behind one. We don't quite know where the 
passage may lead, but there may be a light and a 
guide waiting for us. Ronnie, have you heard half the 
stories and traditions of this old Abbey? They say it's 
haunted. There's one special room that — gracious! 
what* s the matter? You look as if you were going to 
faint." 

"It's nothing," muttered her cousin, passing his 
hand quickly over his damp brow. **A little giddiness. 
I haven't quite got over that — accident" 

"Oh I how stupid of me to forget! But — what's the 
matter with your hand, Ronnie?" 

"My hand?" He gazed stupidly at his right hand 
as it lay on his knee. "Oh, you mean that scar? It 
was a wound — a spear thrust It has left the muscles 
contracted, as you see. That's why my handwriting is 
different Sometimes I can hardly hold a pen." 
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"Poor fellow!" said Lady Sue compassionately. 
"But how all this bears out what I said! No family 
should permit the heirs of its house to go forth on 
these wild-goose or wild-beast expeditions. Supposing 
you had been killed, now?" 

"Yes?" he said, with a harsh, sudden laugh. "Sup- 
posing I had?" 

Her face had grown very grave. Her eyes rested 
on him with a curious intentness. 

"It would have been a pity," she said. "I for one 
heartily detest Jasper Mallory. And you know you 
always hated him. By the way, wasn't he here for the 
funeral?" 

"No," said Lady Anne. "He was informed, of 
course, but he was with his regiment in Ireland. He 
wrote saying he could not get leave." 

"I suppose he didn't wish to," said Lady Sue, 
shrugging her graceful shoulders. "Do you feel better 
now, Ronnie?" she asked abruptly. 

"Yes, oh yes, thank you," said the young Earl 
quickly. "It was only a spasm." 

"What with wounds and fevers and spasms, I should 
advise you to go up to town and see a doctor," said his 
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cousin. "I'm sure if I lived a month in this ghostly 
old place I should be ill or out of my senses." 

"Nonsense, my dear," said the old lawyer. "The 
Abbey is no worse a place to live in than Haughton 
Close, or — or, for the matter of that, St. James's 
Square." 

"We seem to have a monopoly of imdesirable resi- 
dences," said Lady Sue flippantly. "What a pity a 
family has to be saddled with traditions! Now if only 
we had a good fire or an earthquake, we could get rid 
of these gloomy old places and build up something 
bright and modem. There's a suggestion, Ronnie. 
Accidental incendiarism. Are you insured? Of course 
you are. I suppose that makes a difference. It would 
be criminal or something. Fancy, you a criminal! The 
first Earl of Edensore to suffer imprisonment for legal 
offences. Pd come and see you in your cell. Bring 
you some food and a bottle of wine, and bribe the 
gaoler, and — but what is the matter? You look ill 
again." 

But he declared himself perfectly well, though the 
hand that held his coffee-cup shook like a leaf, and he 
was unable to raise it to his lips. 
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"Perhaps you have a touch of fever on you," said 
the old lawyer sympatheticallyl "I should advise a hot 
bath and bed." 

"Have you your old room?" asked Lady Sue sud- 
denly. 

"Of course," said her mother. "We kept it in 
readiness after the first cablegram. By the way, why 
did you not answer it, Ronnie?" 

He looked somewhat confused. "I sent off a 
message from Cape Town. Didn't you get it?" 

"No," said his aunt 

"You can't trust those Kaffir boys," he said angrily. 
"I was in great haste. There was barely time to catch 
the steamer." 

"But when you reached Plymouth?" said Lady 
Sue. 

"I only thought of getting here in time." 

A momentary silence fell upon the little group. It 
was broken at last by Lady Sue. 

"Wasn't poor old Kezia delighted?" she asked sud- 
denly. "She used to say she'd never live to see you 
back again. She had the strangest ideas about this 
last expedition. You remember her visions? Well, her 
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latest was that she saw you sitting by a camp fire, sur- 
rounded by savages. Mother wrote me that " 

"She would persist that you had joined the tribes, 
or whatever it was," interposed Lady Anne. "The vision 
was always the same. Your skin was dark. You were 
dressed in native garb. You had lost all memory of 
home." 

"What did she say when you put her prophespng 
to shame?" asked Lady Sue. 

"I haven't seen her — yet," he answered evasively. 

"What! — a whole week in the house and not paid 
a visit to Kezia. Why, she'll never forgive you!" 

"He has had so much to do — so many calls on his 
time," said her mother. 

"I'll see her to-morrow," said Lord Edensore. 

"Let me go with you, Ronnie. I'd love to hear 
what she says." 

"Of course," said her cousin. "I — ^I can't think 
why I should have been so neglectful." 

"It certainly isn't like you! Why, your first visit 
after you came home was always to the Monk's turret" 

The young Earl's eyes turned suddenly to the pic- 
ture on the wall. Then dropped as suddenly. "Why 
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do we sit in this room?" he asked. "It is so gloomy 
and dismal." 

"It was your father's favourite room, you know. 
And almost ^1 the others are shut up. But if you 
wish " 

"You surely wouldn't prefer the drawing-room!" ex- 
claimed Lady Sue. "That would make even a Mark 
Tapley dismal! The only cheerful room is mother's 
boudoir. I told you this place would give anyone the 
horrors. I never stayed here if I could help it. Mother 
said she might as well have been without a daughter! 
You didn't set a very good example either. You were 
as Uttle enamoured of the family seat as I." 

"True," answered her cousin. "England, and its 
country, and its great houses seem to me inexpressibly 
dreary. One misses the sky, the space, the generous 
sunlight!" 

"But it's the best land after all," said Mr, Bryant- 
son. "The only land that expresses the meaning of 
'Home,'" 

There was another space of silence. It was broken 
by the dock on the mantelpiece striking the hour. Ten 
o'clock. Lady Anne rose suddenly from her chair. 
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"We will leave you two men to your smoke and 
yourselves," she said. "I confess to feeling tired„ and 
Sue has had a long, tedious journey." 

Lady Sue raised herself languidly. "I'm not tired," 
she said. "But I daresay these poor things are long- 
ing for a smoke and a chat." 

"I return to town to-morrow, you know," said the 
old lawyer. "I cannot spare any more time away from 
business." 

"To-morrow!" exclaimed Lady Sue. 

"Yes. Everything here is in train. Whatever is not 
settled can be done by correspondence." 

"That will delight Ronnie," she said mockingly. 
"He is the worst and laziest correspondent I have ever 
come across." 

"Ahl he will change all that. He has a more im- 
portant place in the world now." 

They were all standing on the rug before the fire. 
The leaping flames threw ruddy reflections on their 
faces; on Lady Anne's placid features; on Lady Sue's 
glorious vivid beauty; on the old lawyer's grizzled locks, 
and on Lord Edensore's pale face and downcast eyes. 
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Then Lady Anne held out her hand to her nephew and 
gave her usual good night kiss. 

Lady Sue followed her mother's example as far as 
the handshake went. But ere she relinquished her clasp 
she suddenly seized his wrist, and turned the scarred 
and wounded right hand upwards to the Hght. 

"Poor Ronnie!" she murmured. "It must have been 
dreadful. But it is a strange scar for a spear. It looks 
more like a sword cut." 

"What should you know about savage weapons?" 
he answered mockingly. "Their use, or abuse, or ac- 
cidents of usage." 

He released his hand from her clasp with a hurried 
nervous gesture. Then stepped forward and opened 
the door for them. He did not close it at once, but 
stood watching the graceful figure, the glorious hair 
which made the gloomy old hall look bright. 

As Lady Sue passed up the staircase she glanced 
back and saw him watching her. Half in fun, half in 
sheer coquetry, she threw him a kiss from her dainty 
finger tips. It was a natural cousinly action, yet it sent 
the blood like a flame into his face. As he turned 
away add let the door fall back a strange look came 
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into his eyes. A look of defiance, of fear, and was it 
— shame? 

Yet of what should the head of the House of Eden- 
sore be afraid — or ashamed? 



CHAPTER IV. 

The smoke and the chat were after all but brief 
Lord Edensore's dislike to the library culminated in a 
fit of restlessness, and he begged the old lawyer to ex- 
cuse him if he went to his room. 

Once there he grew quieter, and looked about with 
evident relief Here were no weird paintings, no ob- 
sessing fancies. It held many signs of his boyhood's 
tastes. Prizes he had won at sports, guns, fishing- 
tackle, trophies of his travels, books mostly of sport or 
adventure. One or two large comfortable chairs; a 
huge mahogany wardrobe. A bright fire blazed in the 
open chimneyplace, and a supply of logs was at hand 
piled mto an old brass coffer. A table stood by the 
fire. It held a spirit-stand and glasses; a pile of news- 
papers, a case of cigarettes. The young man looked at 
it all with appreciative eyes. Comfort and luxury were 
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aftei all very desirable possessions. He threw off his 
evening clothes and put on the dressing-gown and slippers 
laid ready for him. Then drew up a chair before the 
fire and began to smoke. 

"One week," he muttered half aloud. "One week 
and no mistakes — as yet It's been easier than I thought. 
I wonder " 

He looked up and across the room; hesitated a mo- 
ment, then rose and went to the wardrobe. He opened 
one of the doors revealing a row of drawers. He un- 
locked the top one with a key from his private bunch. 
It held only a few letters and papers, and an old shabby 
leather pocket-book. This book he took out and carried 
back with him to his seat. 

He poured himself out a glass of whisky and water, 
relit his cigarette, and leaning back in the chair began 
to read it 

Some of the pages were closely covered with minute 
writing; some held only detached scraps, memoranda, 
entries. He studied them all carefully. Almost as care- 
fully as if committing them to memory. 

He dosed the book at last, and took a long draught 
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of the spirits by his side. Then he replenished the fire 
and sat looking thoughtfully into its depths. 

"Odd that one thing should have no record! I 
imagined I had every name and person safe enough. I 
must see her, I suppose. There can't be any danger. 
Old, bedridden, half blind. No, impossible! But I don't 
like that 'vision' business. What a weird, ghostly, legend- 
haunted place this is! I shall be thankful to get out 
of it I wonder how long she will remain ?" 

His face changed. Again that odd restlessness took 
possession of him. His eyes grew anxious. He paced 
the room to and fro. 

"Was ever man so tempted?" he muttered. "Was 
ever situation, or accident, so aptly flung across one's 
path! Not the wildest invention of fiction could have 
brought about such a string of coincidences. I am sure 
even if I told the story here no one would believe it. 
But why should I? What purpose would it serve? All 
said and done, I have a better right here than Jasper 
Mallory. He is a blackguard if ever man was. I at 
least " 

He broke off abruptly. "How lovely she looked! 
Shall I ever forget her face as she stood on the stair- 
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case looking down and blew that kiss to me! My God 
— if that danger is added to the others what will 
happen? How she compHcates everything!" 

He came up to the table again. His hand ap- 
proached the spirit bottle. Then drew back. 

"No," he said resolutely. "If ever man needed clear 
head and cool brain I shall need them now. Besides 
— no habit should master a man. And I've had a 
lesson." 

He pushed the table aside and began to undress. 
But before he got into bed he replaced the pocket-book 
in its drawer, locked it up and put the keys under his 
pillow. 

• • • • • 

The next day was sunny and bright. Even the 
gloomy rooms and the gloomy old hall had an aspect 
of cheerfulness. 

Neither Lady Anne nor her daughter appeared at 
breakfast. Lord Edensore and the old lawyer had it 
together in a small morning-room looking on the terrace. 
The meal had been ordered for half-past eight. It was 
a long drive to the station, and Mr. Bryantson was 
anxious to leave by the early train. He gave the young 
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lord much good counsel, to which he listened with out- 
ward attention, but inward impatience. He possessed a 
nature too reckless and independent to take kindly to 
advice. However, he controlled himself well, and the 
last person to have suspected that it was an effort would 
have been Benjamin Bryantson himself. 

Once the carriage had departed for the station the 
young man breathed freely. He stood in the great 
sombre hall, and glanced from point to point of its re- 
markable beauty of architecture and its collection of 
treasures and trophies. 

"All mine," he thought. "And yet I was freer and 
happier on the wide veldt, under the African sky. How 
queer life is — ah!" 

He stifled the thought in a sudden thrill of delight 
as he saw the graceful figure of his cousin coming 
quickly down the wide oak stairs. She nodded a careless 
"good morning." 

"Has Mr. Bryantson gone? I thought Pd just catch 
him. Missed? Well, it can't be helped. What are you 
going to do with yourself, Ronnie?" 

"Nothing very special. I am quite at your service, 
if you want anything." 
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"Oh! we were going to pay that deferred visit to old 
Kezia, weren't we? Let's get it over, and then have a 
walk. I'd rather ride, but I know Uncle GeofTs old 
screws! I hope you'll get some decent horses, 
Ronnie?'* 

"But I thought you disliked the Abbey, that you 
never came to stay?" 

"No more I did — when you were in South Africa." 

"If I thought that my return made any difference I 
should be tempted to fill the stables with mounts for 
you." 

She laughed gaily. "No; don't do that I'm not 
to be depended on. Ten to one if the horses were 
there I wouldn't ride. You must get a motor, though. 
It's the only way to get about in these inaccessible 
regions. But come, we're wasting time. Let's go to 
the Monk's turret By the way, you haven't seen the 
ghost yet, I suppose?" 

"The ghost?" he said uneasily, 

"Yes, of course! Don't tell me you've forgotten 
that. He has to make the acquaintance of each new 
Lord of Edensore. He has been very remiss not to 
attend to you." 
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"Have you ever seen it? Do you really be- 
lieve " 

"My dear Ronnie, not to believe in the ghost of 
Edensore is to proclaim yourself an alien descendant! 
Of course I believe in it I've never seen him. It's a 
monk, you know; the monk of that horrid picture in the 
library. But I know uncle had more than one visit 
from his reverence. And Kezia — well, she'll tell you. 
She lives in his part of the house. Why — goodness 
knows! Perhaps being a seeress herself they've some- 
thing in common!" 

Lord Edensore was following her across a wide 
gallery; then up a flight of stairs. She stopped and 
knocked softly at a door facing them. It was a heavy 
door of oak, thickly studded with nails and deeply sunk 
into the wall. It was opened by a neat-looking maid, 
who stood aside for them to enter^ 

The room was octagon-shaped and set in a tower 
which formed the oldest part of the Abbey. Four narrow 
windows showed views of the surrounding country. The 
distant mountains, the sheltered valleys, the dim, dark 
stretch of ploughed fields. 

On an old-fashioned four-post bedstead lay an aged 
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woman. Her eyes were closed. Her silvery hair was 
covered by a snowy much-frilled cap. Her face was 
deeply lined and wrinkled. Her clasped and withered 
hands lay on her breast. She was so still and strange 
a sight that one could hardly believje she was still 
clinging to earth and an earthly tenement. Her years 
numbered a hundred; she had nursed the old Earl of 
Edensore as well as his son, and belonged to the family 
almost as much as the house belonged to it. 

The two young people stood by the bed, waiting in 
silence. The neat maid, a Welsh girl, who was her ex- 
clusive attendant, had withdrawn to the background. 

"Suppose you speak to her, Ronnie," said Lady Sue 
softly. 

*'She is asleep, isn't she?" he answered. 

At the sound of his voice a quiver passed over the 
aged woman's face. Her eyelids lifted. The dim 
purblind eyes turned in the direction of her visitors. 
Her lips moved. 

"Kezia," said Lady Sue, "we have come to see you. 
Ronnie and L Did you know he was home; safe and 
well again?" 

Then a strange thing happened. The placid face 
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of the old nurse flushed an angry red. Her withered 
hands trembled and unclasped themselves. She spoke. 
Her words were as strange as her sudden agitation. 

"Be not deceived," she muttered hoarsely. "God is 
not mocked. . . . Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he . . . also reap." 

Lady Sue drew back from the bedside. "Poor soul!" 
she whispered. "Her wits are wandering." 

The young Earl said nothing. He stood there look- 
ing down in his youthful strength and manhood at the 
stricken helplessness of age. His face was set and cold 
and stem. His cousin wondered at the change in it, at 
the grey shadow as of pain that once again crept from 
lip to brow. 

"Won't you speak to her, Ronnie?" she repeated. 
. But he shook his head and turned away. The old 
woman's eyes were once more closed. The trembling 
hands were still. She had passed once more into that 
trance-Uke condition which was all existence meant for 
her. Lady Sue moved across the room to where the 
Welsh girl was sewing. She put a few questions to her. 
When she looked round the young earl had departed. 
She turned again to the aged woman and lightly 
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touched her withered hands. "Kezia," she murmured. 
"Dear old Kezia, don't you know me? Can't you hear 
me speaking? Your little Susan that used to plague 
you so." 

Again the old nurse moved. Again her eyes un- 
closed in that dim vacant stare of sightless age. "Susan^" 
she said faintly, "little Lady Susan. God bless you. The 
vision held nothing for you. Only the warning — the warning." 

"What warning, dear Kezia?" asked the girl. "Ronnie 
is home and safe in spite of your predictions." 

That strange spasm as of anger, helpless in its 
fettered cell, swept once more across the old nurse's face. 

''Not home!" she cried, with sudden*passion. "Not 
safe. Be not deceived. I gave the word as I received 
it As I received it" 

Her voice dropped into faintness — died away into 
the hushed silence of the room. 



CHAPTER V. 



Lady Sue's, face grew strangely grave and puzzled. 
She opened her lips as if to speak; then seemed to 
change her mind. For a moment or two longer she 
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waited, but the aged creature had fallen again into 
$emi-consciousness. 

Her journey's end was near at hand. On the 
threshold of Life, on the Borderland of Death, the 
physical sense scarce claims recognition from the spiritual. 
Both meet on neutral ground; on neutral ground they 
part. Kezia, the seeress, was unable to help Kezia, 
the stricken waiter on life's finality. Yet in a way both 
were conscious of a dual existence, of dawning mystery, 
of prophetic power. But the cloud rolled heavily back 
over the dulled senses and the tired brain. Lady Sue, 
with the chie to the mystery in her hand, waited vainly 
on further explanation. 

. She, too, left the room as Ronald had left it She, 
too, murmured compassionately of wandering senses; a 
mind distraught 

• • ' • . . • 

As day followed day the quiet routine of life was 
resumed; the domestic machinery worked smoothly on 
in the well-worn grooves of family service. The young 
Earl and bis lovely cousin were much together. At 
times she spoke of returning to London, but her mother 
pleaded for 4; respite from the fogs and cold diQerles$- 
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ness of the winter in town. Country visits were out of 
the question owing to recent bereavement, and there 
seemed nothing to do save stay on at the Abbey, unless 
Lady Anne would go abroad. But to this she seemed 
averse. She was tired of the Riviera; Egypt was too 
far; besides, she hated a sea voyage. The truth was 
she had lapsed into that easy-going state of mind natural 
to women of a certain age and temperament Comfort 
was necessary to her well-being. The stolid well-under- 
stood comfort of an English household; of servants who 
knew one's ways, to whom it was not necessary to ex- 
plain imaccustomed desires in a foreign tongue! Be> 
sides, there was the scheme to be considered. The 
scheme so long talked of by her brother and herself. 
The sdieme that at last seemed more feasible. For 
never had Lady Sue shown herself so tractable and 
easily pleased. She had been used to scoff at and tease 
her cousin; to mock at his tastes for sport; his general 
uselessness as a future privileged peer of the realm. 
Now — though she teased, her satire was less merciless. 
They had long confidential talks. They spoke of duties 
and responsibilities. She gave him many a wise hint 
under cover of her pretty mockery. She responded td 
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his graver moods or curt insistence with a sense of sur- 
prise, and yet a sense of being over-mastered for once. 
In the common intimacy of home-life they grew to rapid 
acquaintance, to something that was replacing the old 
boy and girl freedom, yet something that puzzled 
Lady Sue. 

It was the odd change in the young EarPs moods. 
The variations, so to say, from warmth to frigid cool- 
ness; from interest to restraint Formerly her cousin 
had shown a singular sameness and evenness of tem- 
perament. Now he was capricious, uncertain, puzzUng. 
But all this charmed Lady Sue. She had been surfeited 
with admiration, and was wearied of homage and 
flattery. The rough strange wooing of her cousin awoke 
that latent instinct of womanhood which loves mastery 
even while denying it His every look was of helpless 
adoration: yet his actions not unfrequently were a re- 
belKous denial of any softer feeling than their relation- 
ship warranted. Sometimes he seemed to avoid her. 
At others he haunted her presence; waited on her 
caprices, followed her dog-like and obedient, suffered 
her to torment, perplex, scoff, satirise, as she pleased. 
All of which was not only perplexing but lent a new 
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interest to life and to the dreary monotony of the old 

Abbey. 

There was one subject on which Lady Sue never 

failed to tease her cousin. It was his dislike of the 

library. Never would he use it if another room was 

practicable. He had had a smaller and pleasanter one 

fitted up for his own use, and there he wrote, read, or 

interviewed his steward, or smoked for long solitary 

hours, refusing all company save his own. 

Such things the old Ronnie would never have done, 
thought Lady Sue. Such things were at once puzzling 
and disturbing, as she tried to readjust the cousin she 
had known two years ago with the cousin who had 
returned to take up life's responsibilities. 

It was odd how seriously disturbed he seemed by 
some of them. There was the necessity of meeting his 
Sovereign; of taking his seat in the House of Lords. 
All these natural and necessary adjuncts to hereditary 
dignities only seemed to cause annoyance to the new 
Earl of Edensore. He was more anxious to postpone 
than to accept them. The thought of Court dress and 
Court ceremonies as explained and enlarged upon by 
his cousin was a thought at once disconcerting and 
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vexatious. Sometimes tiiey battied over tiie obligation 
with a warmtii that almost touched discourtesy. She 
upheld what he denied. She fought for that inherent 
noblesse oblige to which ancient rank and lineage give 
perpetual obedience. To her such claims of descent 
were imperative. Of Radicals and Liberals the country 
had surely enough; it behoved the few remaining lords 
of feudalism to uphold what they had so long possessed; 
to swear, not by right or might, but by might of right. 

So had matters progressed. So had Lady Anne 
watched and smiled in placid patience. So had the 
dark fierce d^s of winter been cheered and enlivened, 
and so unseen and unsuspected and unfeared, had Fate 
spun its web and thrown it where careless feet might 
find ensnarement, all unsuspicious that there was snare 
to find. 

February had come. A February of mild mood and 
sunshine. A February prophetic of spring, and ap- 
parently its herald. The two cousins rode and walked, 
and drove, and planned, and found so much that was 
beautiful and wonderful about the country that no more 
was said about leaving it Then suddenly came a stormy 
petrel of warning. 
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It was only a small thing — a letter. But the letter 
pleased no one of the little party who had reckoned on 
a continuance of the last month's peace. It was a letter 
addressed to the young Earl, calling him cousin, an- 
nouncing that the writer, Jasper Mallory, was about to 
pay a visit to the Abbey. 

"If he comes direct from Holyhead he will be here 
to-morrow," said Lady Sue. "Of course he may be 
going to London first" 

They were discussing the letter as they sat in Lady 
Anne's boudoir over afternoon tea. The room was the 
only one in the Abbey that possessed feminine charm, 
in Lord Edensore's opinion. It was decorated and up- 
holstered in an odd but picturesque blending of dull 
browns and vivid gold. The furniture was genuine 
Chipp«idale. The windows looked to the south, showing 
vale and hillside and river in a wide and splendid 
scenic range. 

When the dusk had fallen and lamps were lit, and 
the ruddy fire flames fell on quaint old china and silver, 
on the walls and pictures and books, and photographs 
and plants and flowers and varied knick-knacks, the 
room was indeed pleasant and picturesque. Lord Eden- 
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sore loved it above any other in the gloomy old mansion. 
It annoyed him to think of an intrusion on its peace. 
And of an intruder heartily disliked by the whole family. 
Yet the ties of kindred are obligatory, however obnoxious. 
No one could forbid Jasper Mallory the house because 
he was disliked, or because his character was decidedly 
an unpleasai|t one. 

The blemishes on race and pedigree are a deUcate 
subject and must occasionally be ignored in polite 
society. Why Jasper Mallory was impopular no one had 
actually discovered. But certain it was that he lacked 
the grace and courtesy and distinction so peculiarly the 
heritage of the House of Edensore. 

He and his cousin, Ronald, had been at the same 
public school, but after that their ways of life had fallen 
apart. Jasper, who was four years the senior, entered 
the army. Ronald's roving and adventurous tastes led 
him to foreign lands. They had not met for several 
years, when Jasper signified his intention of a visit. 
Perhaps that was the reason of the young EarPs strange 
gravity and absent-mindedness to-night, as he sat with 
his aunt and Lady Sue in the charming boudoir, and 
drank cup after cup of tea in almost total silence. 
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"Well, we shall be two to one, at any rate," went 
on Lady Sue. "Perhaps if we join forces he won't stop 
long. How I hope it! Of course, it sounds inhospitable 
and all that, but then why should one cultivate unselfish- 
ness to a harmful extent? Mother dear, we shall hand 
Jasper over to you. You would be drawn and quartered 
for anyone's good, I know. Ronnie, I hope you'll take 
the greatest care of yourself. It would be horrid to 
have Jasper as Earl of Edensore. I feel a selfish interest 
in your well-being. You know the old adage — 

* Seventh, eighth, and one before, 
Cursed be name of Edensore; 
Ninth and tenth and never more 
Falls the corse on Edensore.' 

Which are you, Ronnie? Ninth, isn't it?" 

He fiushed uncomfortably. "I believe so. But there 
are queer records in the family, as you know." 

"So there are in all old families. The peerage 
would bear a re-translation." 

"My dear Sue," murmured Lady Anne rebukingly. 

"My dear mother," mimicked her daughter. "You 
look as shocked as if I had overthrown one of your pet 
theories. And Ronnie is absolutely blushing. What 
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have I said? Trodden on delicate ground? Unearthed 
a family skeleton? Well, after all, even royal houses 
have their skeletons, and their secrets, and their walking 
ghosts. What harm in my allusion?" 

There was a moment's imcomfortable silence. Neither 
her mother nor her cousin seemed desirous of taking up 
the gauntlet she had thrown down. Tlieir reticence 
seemed to annoy Lady Sue. She often affected a 
knowledge of things good and evil; mocked at the good, 
and exaggerated the evil. It all depended on her mood. 

"Kezia told me all about the foreign lady long ago," she 
went on daringly. "At least she related it as a vision, 
and I dotted the *i's' and crossed the 't's.' " 

Lord Edensore put down his cup with some haste. 

"It is hardly a subject for discussion." 

"Blame Jasper Mallory for that He unearthed more 
particulars than anyone else^ He even told me once 
that he had traced her to " 

"Sue!" interposed her mother sternly. "I must 
ingist oh your dropping the subject It is most un- 
suitable; ujlfit " 

"And unpleasant," she interrupted. "Of course I 
know that Skeletons are unpleasant So are secrets 
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and mysteries. I can't tell why, but Jasper Mallory 
always gives me the idea of a ghost digging up secrets 
and mysteries, and burrowing in graveyards. Talking of 
graveyards, what room will you give him, Ronnie?" 

"I— ^I have not thought about it Suppose you suggest" 

She sprang to her feet "Oh, let him have the 
haunted room in the west gallery. He hates it. I wish 
to goodness the Monk would take it into his head to 
appear. It might shorten his stay. And it's really about 
time for one of his visitations, isn't it, mother?" 

Lady Anne looked helplessly at her wilful daughter. 
She seemed to hold a monopoly of disagreeable subjects. 

"I know nothing about such nonsense. In all the 
years I have visited or lived here I have never seen any 
such apparition as you speak of." 

"Because you're so good," said Lady Sue. "The 
monk was a wicked monk, and he only shows himself 
to the wicked members of the family. Decidedly it's 
Jasper's turn. Do give him the haunted room, Ronnie, 
I'll speak to Mrs. Brock, shall I?" 

But Lord Edensore looked inquiringly at his aunt 
"I wish you would decide for me," he said. 

It was Lady Anne's turn for indecision. In any sort 
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of crisis she was helpless. Her daughter had long re- 
cognised that fact Occasionally, as in the present in- 
stance, she took advantage of it 

"Leave it all to me," she said. "There can be a 
fire lit to-night as a preliminary. And if he objects we 
must say there isn't another habitable room at present. 
He might suggest sharing yours, Ronnie, but if I know 
anything of you " 

"Indeed, no!" exclaimed her cousin impatiently. 

"I thought you'd say that Of course by all rules 
and laws of precedent you should be lodged in the state 
bedroom. But Mrs. Brock says you refuse to be moved. 
How your boyhood's tastes cling to youl You always 
hated forms and ceremonies and show!" 

"So did his father," said Lady Anne. Sudden tears 
filled her eyes. She and the old Earl had always been 
devoted to one another. 

Lord Edensore was leaning with one elbow on the 
mantelpiece; looking down into the fire. He made no 
reply. Lady Sue rose firom her chair and left the room. 

At sound of the closing door Ronald looked up. 
"Do you think she meant that about the room?" he 
asked Lady Anne. 
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"I am siire she did. It is just the sort of wilful 
prank she delights in playing. Of course you can inter- 
fere if you wish." 

**No," he said slowly. "I don't wish. Let it be as 
Fate chooses." 

"Fate?" echoed Lady Anne wonderingly. "My 
dear boy, you don't surely call a girl's whim by such a 
name?" 

"Not an ordinary girl's whim," he said. "But Sue's 
— that is different" 

Lady Anne sighed softly. "She rules us all. I 
wish sometimes a stronger power -would rule and control 
her. But I fear " 

What she feared she had no opportunity of saying, 
for the sudden deep clanging of the entrance bell inter- 
rupted her. The young Earl turned sharply. "Who 
can it be? Surely not — he — already?" 

"Impossible!" said Lady Anne. "The letter said 
to-morrow. Did you look at the date?" 

"No." He advanced and took up the envelope 
from the table where it lay. He drew out the letter 
again. "It is dated the day before yesterday. It must 
have been delayed. Perhaps after all " 
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There came a noise of steps, voices, confusion. The 
door of the boudoir was thrown suddenly open. A 
footman announced — 

"Captain Mallory." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The man who entered upon this announcement 
looked with a sort of malicious pleasure at the two oc- 
cupants of the room. 

"You got my letter, Aunt Anne?" he said, as he 
held out his hand. "Ah, Ronald, how are you? So 
sorry I could not be here in time. My poor uncle! So 
you are the head of the family now. Accept my — con- 
dolences." 

He spoke with a certain insolence that brought the 
hot blood to the young EarPs face. The glances ex- 
changed between Jasper and himself were not of a 
friendly type. Their cool handshake was a thing of 
necessity, not of welcome. 

"We did not expect you till to-morrow," he said. 
"You have arrived almost on the heels of your letter." 

"Have I? I suppose I ought to apologise. Pm sure 
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if I spoke of anxiety for reunion, of earnest desire to 
see you all " 

He glanced round the room. "Where is Sue?" he 
asked. "Isn't she staying here?" 

"Yes," said Lady Anne. "She will be back in a 
moment. She merely went to give orders for preparing 
your room. May I offer you some tea?" 

"Pd prefer a brandy and soda. Pm tired and 
thirsty. We had a devil of a passage. Certainly that 
Irish Channel would take a lot of beating." 

He drew a chair close up to the fire, and sat down, 
holding out his hands to the blaze. Lord Edensore's 
glance rested on them. They were white, thin, long 
hands, with fingers that curved at the tips like the 
talons of a bird. Ronald felt that if he disliked the 
face with its pallor, its red lips, its small shifty eyes, 
he disliked those hands even more. Nature had written 
treachery, cunning, unscrupulousness over all this man. 
Even as some personalities attract at first sight, so do 
Others repel. Jasper Mallory fell into the latter class. 
He was smiling in an odd covert fashion as he warmed 
those cruel-looking hands of his. His cousin had turned 
away to give the necessary orders for refreshment. Lady 

Tke Pointing Finger^ 5 
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Anne was looking nervous and uncomfortable and wish- 
ing her daughter would return. A footman brought in 
the spirit-stand and syphon and removed the tea-tray. 
Jasper helped himself liberally, and went back to the 
fire with his glass in his hand. 

"So you just escaped the war," he said to Ronald. 
"How fortunate!" 

That sneer set every nerve tingling. With an effort 
the young man answered, "You seem equally fortunate 
yourself. I heard your regiment was not going to the 
front." 

"That's true enough. Not but what I wouldn't 
rather be in Africa than Ireland any day. Of all the 
awful, God-forsaken holes! Well, one has to put up 
with the beastly service, I suppose. Pm thinking of 
giving it up, though." 

"What — now? With war at our gates!" 

"Oh! Honour and Glory's all very fine, but one 
owes a duty to oneself, and one's — expectations." 

His glance was full of meaning and of malice. It 
spoke clearly as any words a covert envy of his cousin's 
position; a hidden hope that chance or accident might 
yet favour his own rights of succession. 
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"So you got back all right?" he went on presently. 
"How about that brush with the tribe in Central Africa? 
A near shave, eh?" 

Ronald started and gazed blankly at his cousin. 
"How did you hear of that?" 

Jasper took a gulp at his glass. "How? Oh! by 
accident, of course. A man I know was out there at 
the time. He wrote and told me." 

"I see," said Lord Edensore curtly. "Well, you 
learnt the story?" 

"Not the sequel. How did you escape?" 

"By dint of keeping my wits about me; and of being 
a good shot." 

"Ronnie has had terrible adventures," interposed 
Lady Anne. "I think he must possess a charmed life. 
From all I have heard I — oh — here is Sue!" 

That lovely young person had dashed into the room 
unceremoniously as an interruption. She looked coldly 
at the new arrival. He rose and put down his glass, 
and came forward to greet her. 

"Well, Jasper," she said coolly. "I see you are 
as averse to truth as ever. Why did you say Thursday 
if you meant Wednesday?" 

5* 
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She gave him her finger tips and withdrew them 
almost at his touch. His eyes devoured her face, her 
mutinous defiant beauty. "You don't say I'm welcome, 
Sue. I haven't seen you for " 

"Oh — never mind that!" she said pettishly. "It's a 
year, I believe. And we're none of us mad, or mar- 
ried, or dead." 

She broke off abruptly. "Oh! I beg your pardon, 
Ronnie. How thoughtless I am! You know I didn't 
mean it" 

He smiled a little sadly. "Of course. Don't worry 
yourself." 

"Sue is terribly inconsequent," said her mother re- 
bukingly. "She comes out with the first thing in her 
head,, regardless of how she hurts people's feelings." 

"Sue acknowledges the soft impeachment. Well, 
Jasper, how is it you're not off to the front? Or per- 
haps you are, and have come to bid us a fond fare- 
well." 

"No. You're quite out of it," said Mallory sulkily. 
"We've got to stick in Ireland. I've managed a week's 
leave. That's all." 

"Won't you volunteer, or exchange?" 
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"How anxious you are! Yet you don't often trouble 
yourself about my concerns." 

"Probably because they lack interest Well, how 
did you think Ronnie was looking?" 

"Much as usual. A trifle thinner and — older." 

"He does look older. I said so. That comes of 
such an adventurous life. It's fine while it lasts, but 
as with racing it's the pace that kills. But there's the 
dfessing-bell. I'm so sorry your room isn't ready. We 
didn't expect you till to-morrow. But it will be all 
straight by bedtime. Only you'll have to use Ronnie's 
dressing-room to-night." 

"Sorry to put you out," answered Mallory. "That 
letter seems kind of confused, as the Yanks say. Where 
is it? How did I come to date it wrongly?" 

Lady Anne held it out. He glanced at the date. 
"Yes, my carelessness. Well, you must excuse. Hope 
I sha'n't inconvenience Ronald very much?" 

"Not at all. I can dress in my bedroom. I'll tell 
Richards to wait on you," said his cousin. 

He turned and left the room. Jasper Mallory stood 
silent for a moment A puzzled expression on his face. 

"What is it?" he said, suddenly turning to Lady 
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Anne. "He is different somehow from the old Ronnie, 
and yet I can't place the difference." 

"He's changed, of course," said Lady Anne. "He 
felt his father's death very much. And then he's had 
a lot of worry and anxiety over business matters." 

"The Ronald who lefl for Africa was a light-hearted 
boy," said Lady Sue. "This Ronald has faced death 
and danger, and learnt the meaning of responsibility. Also 
he is the head of the house. You seem to forget that." 

"No," said Mallory, with that evil sneer of his dis- 
figuring his face. "I don't forget it any more than — 
yourself." 

She flushed to her temples. Her lips parted as if 
to speak. But Lady Anne, with a prescience of danger, 
rose abruptly. 

"I must go and dress for dinner," she said. "Come, 
Sue. Jasper will excuse us, I'm sure." 

He opened the door for them. Lady Sue passed 
him; her proud head held high; her lips mutinous and 
scornful. As clear as spoken words was the meaning 
of both look and manner. "I hate you," said her re- 
.bellious heart, and Jasper Mallory instinctively recognised 
the hatred and the cause. 
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Dinner was a dull affair that evening. The little 
party seemed ill at ease. Restraint shackled the con- 
versation, and confined it to mere commonplace or mere 
personalities. It was a relief to all when the meal was 
over. 

Lady Anne and her daughter went as usual to the 
young EarPs study in preference to the cold, draughty 
hall, or the dreary library. 

They sipped their coffee and talked guardedly of the 
visitor; of the plainly revealed animosity he bore to Ro- 
nald; of his lack of spirit in shirking an obvious duty. 

"I'm sure he had an object in coming here," said 
Lady Sue. "And in coming as he did; taking us by 
surprise. Well, I hope he'll sleep sound, and have 
pleasant dreams, Pm sure." 

"I hope he doesn't drink as heavily as he used to 
do," murmured Lady Anne. "There have been some 
very unpleasant scenes here at times." 

The girl's lips curled scornfully. "I wish he'd drink 
himself to death! The family wouldn't suffer." 

"Sue," said her mother, "since you are always talk- 
ing about the family, its honour, its fortunes, hasn't it 
occurred to you how easily you might assist both?" 
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Lady Sue looked up half surprised. Then she 
blushed. "I know what you mean, of course. I used 
to hate the idea." 

"But now — since he has returned?" 

"He is changed — different in many ways. But for 
all that " 

She paused and looked thoughtfully into the fire. 
"I think he only looks upon me in the same brotherly- 
sisterly way we've always gone on looking at each other." 

Lady Anne shook her head. "I am older than you. 
I have seen more of the world. I think Ronald loves 
you as devotedly as ever man loved woman." 

The girl moved impatiently. "Then let matters 
alone, mother. I don't want to spoil the illusion of 
being loved and wooed for myself. I'm no romantic 
chit of sixteen. I, too, know the world and life. Let 
things work out their own way. If I thought you gave 
a hint to him, or if he was trying to get round you, 
I'd " She rose abruptly and set down her coffee- 
cup. "Never mind what I'd do. But I'm very sure if 
Jasper Mallory could murder one or other of us, he'd do 
it without a qualm of conscience." 

"Su^!" exclaimed Lady Anne, inexpressibly shocked, 
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"Oh, I know it sounds very horrible and melo- 
dramatic, and all that But I feel his hatred of Ronnie 
even as I feel his odious fancy for myself. There — 
we've said enough. I'm almost sorry I'm here just now. 
It would have been l^etter had I left before '* 

"Here they come," said Lady Anne wamingly. "My 
dear, do be careful what you say and do. After all, it's 
only for a few days." 

"Thank goodness for that!" said Lady Sue. "If I 

thought " But the opening of the door stayed 

further expression of her opinion. 

Neither of the two young men looked as if the com- 
pany of the other had proved an unmixed pleasure. 
Jasper Mallory had drunk just enough wine to make him 
disagreeable. And that mood was one with which both 
Lady Anne and her daughter were familiar. He was 
boastful and insolent and captious. He asked innumer*- 
able questions and suggested all sorts of schemes for 
what he called "mproving the old dungeon." He seemed 
indifferent as to whether he hurt people's feelings or 
offended their prejudices. Altogether the evening was 
singularly unpleasant, and both Lady Sue and Ronald 
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wished the mtrader anywhere but where he had chosen 
to invite himself. 

The climax came when he asked about his room, 
and Lady Sue told him the red chamber in the west 
gallery had been made ready for him. 

He turned a sickly white, and looked at her as if 
doubtful of her being in earnest 

"But why " he stammered, "why that room? 

You know I don't like that side of the house." 

"I was not aware of your tastes on the subject," said 
his cousin. "The other rooms are occupied or under 
repair. As you gave such short notice you mustn't 
blame Mrs. Brock for not being prepared. Mr. Bryant- 
son had been occupying the red room, so it was aired, 
and could soon be made ready. What is your objection?" 

"It is cold and draughty and out of the way." 

Lady Sue laughed. "Oh, well, it has been warmed 
and screened, and if you want company I daresay 
Richards would sleep in the next room. But I thought 
soldiers feared nothing — even draughts and loneliness." 

"Feared? Who said I feared?" he blustered. "I 
only meant it was a strange choice. Last time I was 
here " 
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"You had Ronnie's room, I know," said Lady Anne. 
"But he is occupying it now." 

"I should have thought you'd have taken the usual 
rooms, Ronald," Jasper said, turning to his cousin. 

"That remark is not in the best possible taste," an- 
swered the young Earl. "It is little more than a month 
since my — since your uncle died. I have no fancy for 
those great gloomy state chamber?. Their associations 
are too melancholy." 

"Are you afraid of the ghost paying you a visit, 
Jasper?" teased Lady Sue. "You needn't be, you know. 
It is only the direct line of the family that he honours." 

Jasper Mallory made no reply. He was busy light- 
ing a cigarette. When he spoke at last it was to ask 
what they did with themselves in the evening. Did no 
one play "nap" or bridge? Finally cards were laid out, 
and he offered to teach Ronald the game. The otheris 
played it well. The interest aroused by learning and 
playing kept them all engrossed, and they sat up later 
than usual. Finally Lady Anne gave the signal for 
retiring, and the two young men were left alone. 

It annoyed Ronald to see how much his cousin 
drank, and to be chaffed for his own temperance. He 
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had never played host to so obnoxious a guest, and his 
courtesy was put to a strain that threatened to break it 
down more than once. 

He rose at last; his temper was failing. "I'll go to 
bed, if you'll excuse me," he said. "You know your 
way here well enough to find your room when you feel 
inclined to follow my example." 

"Know my — way," hiccoughed Mallory. "Courshe 
I do. But it's a shame to put me in the haunted 
room. You come there too, and k-keep me corn-company 
—eh?" 

"Certainly not," said Ronald sternly. "If I could 
find a congenial sot like yourself I'd send him to you. 
But I fear we don't run to such roysterers in this part 
of the world." 

Jasper Mallory raised his dulled eyes to his cousin's 
angry face. 

"Oh, go 'long, old sober-sides," he muttered. "You're 
a bigger prig than ever. But take c-care — . You're 
not out of the wood — yet" 

"What do you mean?" asked Ronald sharply. 

"I mean just what I shay. You come back, but 
who knows — knowsh " 
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**The devil take you for a drunken fool," said Ronald 
savagely. "It will be a sorry day for us if ever an 
Edensore makes place for — a Mallory." 

He shut the door and crossed the dim gloom of the 
hall to the staircase. Then a thought struck him. He 
rang the bell for Richards, the second footman. He 
told him to give a look in presently at Captain Mallory. 
"I expect you'll have to help him to bed," he added. 

"Oh! we're used to that, my lord," said the man, 
smiling. "It won't be the first time by a good many, 
as you ought to know." 

"He seems to dislike that room in the west gallery," 
continued Lord Edensore. "But there's no other he 
could have for to-night?" 

"No, my lord. Mrs. Brock had it made all com- 
fortable. I'm sure there's no reason for the captain ob- 
jecting." 

The young Earl paused for a moment. "I — I sup- 
pose you've never seen — anything, Richards, have 
you?" 

"Seen — what, my lord?" 

The honest good-humoured face of the young man 
expressed surprise. 
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"The ghost? The figure of the monk who haunts 
that part of the house?" 

Richards shook his head. "No, my lord; nor yet 
have any of us. There'd have been something said in 
the servants' hall if we had." 

"But you've heard, of course?" 

"Oh, well, my lord, there's been stories told and 
things said. For my part, I don't hold with such 
fancies. I don't believe folks as has been dead and 
buried for scores of years can come out o' their graves 
worrying and troubling other folk. 'Tain't probable now, 

■ 

is it, my lord?" 

"I should say not," answered Lord Edensore thought- 
fully. "Mrs. Brock has never seen this apparition, has 
she?" 

"Not that I've ever heard tell of, my lord." 

"Well, good night, Richards," said the young Earl. 
"I'll dispense with your services to-night in favour of 
Captain Mallory." 

He ran quickly up the stairs and crossed the gallery 
to his own room. The footman with a somewhat dis- 
gusted expression betook himself to the escort duty 
required on behalf of the unpopular visitor. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Ronald troubled himself no further. He closed and 
locked his door, and then with a sigh of relief lit a 
cigarette and sat down before the fire to smoke and think. 

His thoughts seemed troubled ones. His face looked 
grave and sad and perplexed. They ran on strange 
lines those thoughts. For it is odd how a man may 
jest with Fate and wake to find the jest is deadly earnest, 
and his life in peril and his heart and will no longer his 
own. Odd disjointed words fell from the young man's 
lips; words that seemed out of keeping with his fortunes 
and his honours. 

"It was a mad scheme," he muttered. "And God 
knows how it will end now. All these years and nothing 
to make life sweet to me, and then — this hope. All 
bom of a careless word. A life saved; a secret learnt 
Then — the temptation and the chance. It looked so 
possible, so easy. And in a way I but claimed my 
rights from those who had wronged me. No one has 
guessed, or knows. Even this drunken sot thinks I am 
the real Ronald. And Sue — oh! if it were not for her 
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how easy and simple the whole thing would be! Yet, if 
she knew the truth " 

His cigarette had gone out. He tossed it savagely 
aside, and rose and paced the room. 

"Such a simple thing to spoil an admirable scheme," 
he said, with a harsh laugh. "Only a girPs face, a 
girl's smile, and the whole world altered for one! I — 
who mocked at soft-heartedness; to whom my own will 
and purpose meant everything. I to turn coward be- 
cause—because " 

He halted abruptly. He was in front of the mirror, 
and the mirror showed him his face and its expression. 

He stood quite still for a moment and with a merci- 
less persistence analysed every feature. 

"There were two sons of one sire," he said, with 
sudden mockery. "And the one claimed heritage and 
birthright, and the other was a scamp and a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. Yet Fate ordained that they 
should meet, and meeting learn to know each of the 
other. And never were twin-bom mortals more alike 
than those two brothers who yet bore no acknowledged 
brotherhood. It makes a pretty story. What would my 
Lady Sue say to it if she heard it?" 
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He turned away from the mirror. "After all, it's a 
choice of evils: I make a better head of the family than 
that blackguard below stairs. And if Sue " 

The blood rushed to his temples. He stood quite 
still in an attitude of listening. What was that? ... A 
cry, a shriek, the sound of clashing doors! 

He threw open his own and waited — listening. The 
house was all in darkness. The great hall looked only 
a dim dark well; a void space in the blackness and 
mystery of the night 

But sounds reached him as he stood there. Scuffling 
feet; a yell of terror. Then a light flashed across the 
darkness. The young man rushed to the staircase and 
saw Jasper MaUory clad only in shirt and trousers 
stumbling and falling across the hall in a vain en- 
deavour to flee from some pursuing or terrifying object. 

Following him was the footman, Richards, carrying 
a light. Thinking it was but a piece of drunken folly 
the young Earl stood where he was, watching the frantic 
stumbles and gestures of his cousin, and the efforts of 
Richards to pacify him. 

"I tell you I saw it! I saw it!" yelled Mallory, 

The Painting Finger^ 6 
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"pointing at me straight from the wall. Let me get 
away, out of this d d house! Ugh!" 

He stumbled to the foot of the staircase and sat on 
the last stair shivering and groaning and glancing from 
side to side. A pitiable object of moral cowardice. 

Ronald ran lightly down to the hall and paused just 
above him. 

"What's the matter?" he exclaimed. "Why are 
you rousing the house at this time of night?" 

Jasper rose and clutched the young EarPs arm with 
a frantic force. "Oh! Ronnie, I'm cursed! I saw it 
—the sign; the Pointing Finger!" 

"For heaven's sake pull yourself together and be a 
man!" cried Ronald angrily. "You've been drinking 
till your brain is all at sixes and sevens. What hap- 
pened, Richards?" he asked sternly. 

"Well, my lord, the captain would insist on sleeping 
in the library, on the couch, and I thought it best to 
let him have his way. He was sound off as I thought, 
and I was sitting in the armchair reading the news- 
paper. I don't know if I fell into a doze. It seemed 
but a few minutes when the captain gave a yell that — 
that would have woke the dead! And he was sitting 
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up all of a sweat, so to say, and shaking, as he's shak- 
ing now, and he swore that the hand in the picture had 
come out of the frame and touched him! I tried to 
persuade him it was a dream, but you see for yourself, 
my lord, is was of no use." 

"A dream — it was no dream!" cried Mallory, pass- 
ing one shaking hand over his damp brow. "As sure 
as I live, I woke up and felt the hand, and there was 
that cursed face smiling at me and the finger — that 
fatal finger. Ronnie, Fm a doomed man. That finger 
points always to death or disaster. I — oh! if I thought 
it was only a dream I'd give up that cursed drink. I'd 
live a better life. As God hears me I would!" 

He was evidently distraught. Babbling, shivering, 
moaning, he was a living picture of abject cowardice. 
Ronald could hardly help pitying him. His face was 
livid; his eyes almost starting out of his head; his sleek 
black hair was tumbled loosely about his damp fore- 
head. The shock, whatever it was, had sobered him. 
But his distraught senses were unable to come to his 
assistance. The man's real nature stood sharply and 
cruelly defined in this moment All defences of speech 

and subterfuge failed him. He was only a coward 

6* 
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clinging to life and terrified of the unknown. Ronald 
wondered what to do with him. He had refused to 
sleep in the room prepared. It was useless to persuade 
him to go there. The library was equally impossible. 
There remained only Ronald's own room. 

He took hasty counsel with Richards, and made a 
suggestion. Mallory was now whimpering and trembling 
and passive. Between them they got him upstairs and 
into the chair by the fire lately occupied by the young 
Earl. There he cowered in shivering misery while 
Richards hastily threw some rugs and cushions on the 
couch in the adjoining dressing-room. Ronald had 
decided to sleep there. With some difficulty they got 
the terrified man to bed. Once his head touched the 
pillow he fell asleep — the deep sodden sleep of the in- 
ebriate whose faculties are temporarily paralysed. Then 
Ronald dismissed the man to his own quarters, and after 
making up the fire retired to the dressing-room and 
threw himself down on the couch. 

He felt no inclination to sleep. But equally he did 
not care about sitting up in the same room with the 
wretched sot who, for him at least, bore no claims to 
patience or condonation. 
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He wondered if the noise had reached the wing of 
the great house occupied by Lady Anne and her 
daughter. At least, they had made no sign. He hoped 
they had been undisturbed. The scene had disgusted 
and unnerved him, and driven sleep away. He tossed 
from side to side, he tried all methods of stilling his 
brain's uneasy fancies and its restless wanderings into 
channels mystical and inexplicable. 

He remembered his own fancy regarding that pic- 
ture; his own horror of that room. There was nothing 
to account for it, nothing to explain it Yet the fact 
remained. When he sat there he found himself imable 
to do work or compose his mind by any ordinary 
methods. Was there, after all, something in occult 
science — some communicating channel between the 
world seen and the world unseen? Had the crime of 
the House of Edensore been unexpiated, and was its 
penalty to fall upon each successor? If so 

He started suddenly and sat bolt upright in that 
tossed and tumbled couch. A thought — a memory had 
flashed across his brain. What was it Lady Sue had 
said: "The ghost only appears to a direct descendant" 
Did the same rule apply to the sign of the Pointing 
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Finger? That terrifying, prophetic signal of which he 
himself had been a witness — that prophetic warning 
which was accountable for Jasper Mallory's terror and 
collapse. 

He sat there awed and shaken by a sudden sense 
of danger. Through the commimicating door the red 
glow of the fire shone warmly. The heavy breathing of 
the sleeping man reached his ears. With an effort he 
recalled himself to commonsense and everyday existence. 
With an effort he lay back and closed his eyes. With 
an effort he forced his thoughts into commonplace 
channels and sought for sleep. 

"I have resolved to let the thing work itself out," 
he muttered doggedly. "It must — it shall. If Jasper 
Mallory is my enemy, none the less am I his. Fate 
must have its will of us!" 

. • • a « 

Meanwhile Jasper Mallory slept himself sober, and 
woke suddenly to the fact of sunshine and his surround- 
ings. He sat up and looked about him. 

"Ronnie's room! How did I come here?" 
His eyes fell on the toilet glass opposite the bed. 
He saw he was still in the white shirt of the previous 
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evening. He tried to collect his thoughts and remember 
how such things had come about. But his head ached 
intolerably, and his liiroat was parched and dry. With 
a stifled groan he sank back and closed his eyes. 

"If I am here, where is Ronnie?" 

Then a light burst upon his confused memories. 
He remembered this terror, his flight, his appeal to his 
cousin. 

He felt ashamed and resentful as he thought of it 
all. How could he have been such an infernal ass! 
How could he have put into the hand of that hated 
interloper a weapon powerful for his own wounding, for 
his own shame! 

He opened his eyes again, wondering what was the 
time. His watch lay on a small table by the bedside. 
He took it up. Seven o'clock. Still early. Should he 
go to sleep or His glance fell now on the half- 
open door. Was Ronald there! Had he actually been 
unselfish enough to put himself to such discomfort? 

An odd smile twisted his fevered lips. Very cau- 
tiously and quietly he slipped out of bed and stole 
across the roomi. He peered through the aperture, and' 
saw Ronald lying asleep on the couch. His arms were 
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folded across his chest. The expression qf the hand- 
some young face was the placid untroubled expression 
that deep slumber gives. For a moment or two those 
evil eyes looked at the unconscious sleeper. For a mo- 
ment or two the clenched hand raised itself with fierce 
longing, as if the desire to choke out life firom a detested 
foe overwhelmed prudence and restraint. Then the 
coward instinct replaced the vindictive one. 

"There are other means," muttered the watcher. 
"Violence is always more or less unsafe. He escaped 
me in Africa. Will he escape me — here?" 



gHAPTER vm. 

When Ronald awoke he found that Jasper Mallory 
had vacated his room. 

He did not appear till they were all seated at the 
breakfast-table. Then he sauntered in with all the 
sang-froid and indifference of perfect innocence. But 
though he could conmiand his manners and his speech, 
his pallid face and bloodshot eyes and shaking hands 
t9l4 a story of th^ir owHt 
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"Well, how did you sleep?" asked Lady Sue 
mischievously. 

"Splendidly," he answered. 

"Oh! then you're satisfied with your quarters?" 

" Quite. It is better to fight down a prejudice than 
to yield to it Any letters?" he asked by way of 
changing the subject 

"The post isn't in yet," said Lady Anne. "Tea or 
coffee, Jasper?" 

"Oh, tea, please. Coffee is a beverage to be avoided 
in England. No one knows how to make it" 

He had merely nodded to Ronald as he took his 
place. Lady Sue was not surprised. The two young 
men had never been very cordial to one another. She 
did her best to talk and enliven the situation, but it was 
not easy work. The new Earl was absent-minded and 
indifferent, and Jasper Mallory's witticisms were in the 
worst possible taste. 

When the question of the day's amusement was 
brought into discussion there was a new difficulty to sur- 
mount. She and Ronald had planned a ride to a place 
some ten miles distant A queer little village, boasting 
an equally queer little imi. They had proposed lunch- 
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ing at the inn, and returning late in the afternoon. This 
had been the project before the arrival of Mallory's letter. 
Now they spoke of the plan with a certain hesitancy. 
Would the visitor fall in with it, or had he any scheme 
of his own? 

The visitor had a scheme. He was not inclined to 
ride. Besides, the roads were all vile and rough in that 
district. He preferred to "potter about" Have a look 
round the old place; chat with old friends. 

The announcement surprised his cousins. Lady Sue, 
despite relief at so agreeable a decision, was puzzled to 
think why he should decide upon such a method of 
spending his time. As for "old friends," she knew well 
enough that Jasper was most unpopular amongst tenants 
and gamekeepers and the neighbourhood generally. Still 
— he was only responsible to himself. And she and 
Ronnie would have the best part of the day together. 

As soon as the horses were out of sight Jasper 
Mallory rang the bell and asked for the housekeeper. 
She appeared in answer to his summons; prim, stiff, 
stately. His "ways" and goings-on had been well dis- 
cussed in the servants' hall. He was as unpopular there 
as elsewhere. Mrs. Brock specially disliked him. 
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He greeted her familiarly, with every appearance of 
cordiality. But her stiff politeness was a barrier not to 
be broken down. 

After a few remarks, he asked her about the old 
nurse, Kezia Davies. He would like to see her. Was 
she able to receive a visitor? Mrs. Brock was of opinion 
that Kezia's condition made the intrusion of visitors an 
affair of complete indifference. Mostly she was asleep. 
Her lucid moments were brief and unreliable. Still, if 
Captain Mallory wished 

Captain Mallory did wish, and Captain Mallory be- 
took himself to that portion of the Abbey given up to 
the aged creature and her attendant. 

The neat maid admitted him and received his mes- 
sage. She was a new-comer since his last visit, and had 
first announced that her charge was too weak and 
"dazed" that morning to see any stranger. 

"But Pm not a stranger," exclaimed Mallory. "Pm 
one of the family — as much as Lady Susan or Lord 
Edensore." 

So the girl blushed, curtseyed, and retired to acquaint 
old Kezia with the fact, if she was capable of com- 
prehending it 
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Jasper waited in the neat sitting-room with its texts, 
and its great Bible on the centre table, and its pictures 
and photographs of all the members of the family. How 
familiar they all were! Here he had come as a child, 
as a boy, as a man on the threshold of life. Now 

He looked away and out of the queer lancet windows 
to the wide stretch of country below and around. 

All Ronald's now. And so nearly it might have 
been his! He bit his lip savagely at the thought. 

Why should things happen in this contrary fashion? 
Why should one member of the family lord it over 
another? Why should debt and difficulty and hardships 
be his portion, while his cousin owned all this vast estate? 

The frown gathered more blackly on his brow. His 
bloodshot eyes held a look cruel as hate, more merciless 
than envy. "If I could find the way!" he muttered. 
"If I had but one safe tool whom I could trust! That 
fool O'Shea must have bungled terribly. No wonder 
he's afraid to write. And yet I'd forgive the bungling 
if only I had him at hand. Two heads to plan; two 
pair of hands to execute. Powers above! it would go 
hard with my insolent cousin then!" 

The sound of the opening door made him start. 
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Mary Anne stood there. "She will see you, sir. 
She's wide awake and quite sensible. Will you please 
come this way?" 

He followed her into the adjoining bedroom. The 
aged nurse turned her dim eyes to his face as he ap- 
proached the bedside. He addressed her with affected 
cheerfulness, but with inward awe. He had always 
feared Kezia the seeress. He feared even more this old, 
strange creature who seemed half on the borders of another 
land, half hesitating on the liireshold of departure. 

"Yes, I know you,'* she whispered huskily, in answer 
to his question. "Bad and black of heart as ever, Jasper. 
I see your record facing me even as I read your face." 

The young man flushed angrily. He looked round. 
Mary Anne was at the other end of the room by the 
window. He hoped she had not heard these undesir- 
able compliments. He could hit upon no efficient re- 
joinder, so he stood sulkily there with his hands in his 
pockets. 

"The Lord has revealed it unto me," went on the 
strange old creature. "In the night watches hath a voice 
spoken. Wait for the appointed end — wait — wait." 

He made an impatient rejoinder. . He asked of her 
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health and general welfare, but she moved her hand 
impatiently. 

"Thou hast had a warning," she went on in the 
same sibilant whisper. "Take thou heed to it, Jasper, 
and take heed to thy ways. For he whom thy blood- 
thirsty mind has reckoned dead, yet lives. And he 
shall arise as if from the dead to confound thee and 
thy plots. The hand of Fate points to him — the hand 
of Fate will guide him thither at the appointed time!" 

Jasper's ashen face and quivering lips were signs of 
inward perturbation. But curiosity mastered even the 
fear that had fallen upon him. 

"What is it you mean?" he stanunered. "Is this 
one of your visions? If so " 

"Lie not to me, Jasper!" she said, with sudden 
sternness. "Where I stand is where no human feet may 
tread. What I speak is what is given unto me for 
testimony. Therefore take heed to thy ways." 

There was a moment's silence. Her eyes were 
closed, but her lips moved. Words dropped slowly, 
significantly; then at greater speed. 

Eagerly Jasper Mallory listened. And as he heard 
a coward's fear gnawed at his heart But whethet the 
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words were vision or prediction he could not say. Only, 
as he listened in dumb wonder, his bewilderment grew. 
How could this bedridden centenarian, lying here in 
solitude, have learnt of such things? How people her 
scene with word-portraiture that showed him place and 
person? Dreary regions of swamp and forest; fierce 
tribes, deserted travellers. How paint treachery and 
murder; the white man's hatred stretching ever and 
ever, like a merciless hand, towards one young harm- 
less life? 

And the closing triumph of her words. "He is not 
dead; he hath escaped thee — " brought the blood to his 
face and fiiry to his heart Unable to command himself 
any longer, he turned abruptly away and left the room. 

The girl, Mary Anne, stared after him in surprise. 
Then she crossed over to the old woman's side. 

She was lying back on the pillow, white and still. 

The girl touched her hand; spoke her name. No 
response reached her. 

The aged seeress had spoken her last word; had 
seen her last vision on this side of Eternity. 

• • • • • 

It was dusk before the Earl and his cousin returned 
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from their ride. Lady Anne told them the news. They 
listened sad and silent 

When Lady Sue heard of Jasper's visit she grew 
somewhat indignant "What right had he to disturb 
her? You know, mother, Kezia disliked him always. 
He should not have been permitted to see her!" 

"Who — and what ought not to have been seen?" 
asked Mallory's harsh voice almost at her elbow. 

She started, and turned round on him with sudden 
anger. "You there! How I hate people who steal upon 
one in that horrid silent way!" 

"I conclude it was the proverbial case of listeners," 
sneered her cousin. "But you surely don't blame me 
for poor old Kezia's demise? She's had a good * whack' 
out of life all said and done. Even centenarians can't 
go on living for ever!" 

Lady Sue made no reply. She liirew down her 
riding-whip and gloves and removed her hat. Lady 
Anne handed her some tea. She drank it standing there 
in gloomy silence. The shadows were falling apace 
over the old Abbey. Another death, and this ill-fated 
and detestable presence! She remembered how she had 
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called Jasper Mallory a stx)rmy petrel. Certainly he was 
exemplifying the title. 

Ronald had told her something of the scene of the 
previous evening. He had been compelled to do so on 
account of the change of rooms. Jasper's performance 
was not at all pleasant Neither did he desire a re- 
petition of what had occurred. Lady Sue had wondered 
much at the incident of the Pointing Finger. 

"You know it portends death, or disaster?" she said 
to her cousin. 

"Perhaps he only fancied it; a drunken dream. He 
was bordering on delirium tremens." 

"Oh! I wish he had never come here!" she cried 
suddenly. 

"Or that he would go," said Ronald. "If his fright of 
last night were repeated I think he would take himself off." 

But as they sat round the table Jasper Mallory an- 
nounced his intention of remaining on. He had asked 
Mrs. Brock to change his room. She had done so. 

He was now in the more modem and habitable part 
of the building; a small room but good enough for him. 
The blue room at the end of the gallery, near Lady 
Anne's suite of chambers. 

The Boiniing Fitter* 7 
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Ronald looked seriously annoyed. But it was Lady 
Sue who dropped a new pebble of disturbance into the 
troubled waters. 

"I am glad you are settled to your satisfaction," she 
said. "Especially as I am leaving here to-morrow." 

"Leaving! — You?" — exclaimed Jasper Mallory. 

Ronald turned a pale surprised face to hers. He 
could not speak. It seemed impossible. 

"Yes," said Lady Sue. "Fm going to London." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Lady Sue was as good as her word. 

She was an illustration of the bad effects of spoiling 
a child. She had always been wilful, always inclined to 
have her own way — always ruled her weaker and more 
placid mother. Society had spoiled her also; rejoicing 
in her brilliance, her good humour, her apt readiness to 
join in and accept any whim of the moment. 

She took a cometic interest in everything. She was 
never known to be out of humour, and was always 
ready to amuse or be amused by the follies of fashion. 
No one had troubled to look below the surface of such 
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charming adaptability. No one had credited her with 
any deep feeling. She had never paused to ask herself 
whether she was capable of anything of the sort 
Whether, when life ceased to be a delightful round of 
pleasure and excitement, there was anything real or 
serious for her to fall back upon. 

It was only when she found herself in London and 
in the always delightful company of her chosen and most 
intimate friend that Lady Sue took herself to task for 
her last freak. 

This friend, the pretty and popular Mrs. Oliver 
Ebury, or as her set called her "Mrs. Norry" Ebury, 
had married almost on leaving school. She was very 
rich, very lovely, very much admired, and she and Lady 
Sue mutually adored each other. Lady Sue's sudden 
flight from the dreariness of Wales to the cosy and ex- 
quisite household of Pont Street had been occasioned by 
a letter from this same friend. She declared herself on 
the eve of departure for Cairo, and Lady Sue felt it imr 
perative that a council of war should be held before 
that departure. 

Her recent mourning rendered all gaieties impossible, 
but a "quiet" restaurant dinner, followed by a boudoir 

7* 
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confidence y was a delightful change from the usual dull 
evenings that of late had been her portion. 

Mrs. Ebury had proved the unselfishness of friend- 
ship by devoting this whole evening to her old school- 
fellow. It was not, however, until tea-gowns and ten 
o'clock had found them established in the special charm- 
ing nest sacred to the lovely young mistress, that the 
real import of both visit and confidence showed itself 

"Now," said Mrs. Ebury, "you may talk as much as 
you like, and tell me as much as you please. I pro- 
mise to listen, or advise, or rebuke, or whatever you de- 
sire. How I wish you smoked! It's so unsocial doing 
it alone." 

She lit a cigarette, leaned back in her chair, and 
crossed her pretty slippered feet 

Lady Sue also leant back, pulled up the cushions to 
support her head, and with her eyes on the fire, com- 
menced a recital of the strange happenings of this past 
month. 

"Now, Editha," she concluded, "I want to tell you 
something that I haven't dared breathe to a living soul. 
I've kept it to myself until I feel as if — well, as if I 
couldn't keep it any longer." 
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She paused breathlessly, and leant forward, clasping 
her hands around her knees. 

"Oh! you needn't tell — I can guess," said her friend. 
"You're in love with Ronnie." 

Lady Sue started slightly, and then turned indignant 
eyes upon the pretty speaker. 

"You're entirely wrong," she said indignantly. "I'm 
not in love — not the least bit in the world." 

"All the same, the idea of becoming Countess of 
Edensore is less impleasant, shall we say, than it was a 
year ago." 

"He is so — different," murmured Lady Sue thought- 
fully. "Editha, tell me, do you think it's possible for a 
man to change so much that in two years he should 
speak, act, and think as if he were another man? I 
don't express it very well, perhaps; but it's like this. 
Say you have a frame and it holds a photograph, a 
special photograph, always associated with that frame. 
Suddenly you find a new photograph in it The frame 
is there, the associations are there, but the old photo- 
graph is — not" 

Mrs. Ebury stared at her. Then she took the 
cigarette from between her lips, bl^w a dpud of ?moke 
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ceilingwards, and holding the cigarette poised in one 
upraised hand, said — 

"Please say that again! I never guessed a conun- 
drum in my life." 

Lady Sue drew her delicate brows together in a 
sharp sudden frown. "I'm perfectly serious. Can a 
man have the face, form, looks, ways of another man, 
and yet in some essential indescribable way miss some- 
thing that made the other man — objectionable?" 

"It sounds rather worse that way," said Editha 
Ebury, replacing the cigarette. "Do you want to con- 
vey that two men are alike, yet not the same; or are 
the same, yet not alike?" 

"That's just it!" exclaimed Lady Sue eagerly. "So 
alike and yet so different that but for something " 

She broke off abruptly. "The personality colours 
everything of importance but differs in some way. I 
can't say how. I only feel it" 

"You are speaking of your cousin, of course?" 

"I am speaking of the present Earl of Edensore." 

"Well, they're the same. He is your cousin, isn't he?" 

"That's just what I can't determine," said Lady Sue. 

"But, my dear child, you are speaking in paradoxes. 
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Ronald, Viscount Rollestone, who went out to Africa two 
years ago, is surely recognisable as Ronald, Earl of 
Edensore, your next and nearest of kin?" 

"One would think so," said Lady Sue. "I did think 
so at first. Then something puzzled me. I have told 
you of the strange old woman half seeress, half visionary, 
who has been nurse at the Abbey for two generations." 

"Old Kezia— yes?" 

"Well, the first time Ronnie went to see her after 
his return she did not recognise him." 

"Nothing so wonderful in that, surely? She's a 
hundred years old. Deaf, blind, paralysed." 

"I know. But her other faculties were keen and 
clear. ' She said the oddest thing that — that day. At 
first I paid no attention. It was only afterwards " 

"Afler — any special occurrence?" asked Mrs. Ebury. 

"Yes. Then I wondered if it could be ^possible 

that " Again she broke off. "Oh! it sounds madder 

than any Rider Haggard romance! You'll think I'm 
going out of my senses if I tell you." 

"Never mind what I think," said her friend. "Tell me." 

"It has to do with a past history of the family. 
One not too creditable." 
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"My dear, all old families have histories and most 
of them hold something discreditable." 

"Well, this one is upon the usual lines. My uncle, 
the late earl, had an — episode — in his life. The — the 
person suddenly disappeared. She was a foreigner. I 
never could ascertain her exact name or position. But 
soon afterwards Uncle Geoffrey married. It was a mar- 
riage of arrangement; a family affair. For years they 
had no children. Then Ronald was bom. You know 
he and I were almost like brother and sister. Uncle 
Geoffrey and my mother had always been devoted to 
one another. It was an idea, natural enough, I suppose, 
that I should — marry Ronald. When he left England 
on his last expedition, I had made up my mind that 
nothing would induce me to do so. For two years I 
never had word or sign from him. For two years I 
told myself that whatever happened, whatever choice I 
made— — " 

"And you had plenty of chances," murmured her 
friend. 

Lady Sue nodded carelessly. "I think I had. But 
I don't 'cotton' to matrimony, as the Americans say. 
But to continue — whatever choice I made, it should not 
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be Ronald. Well, I went down to the old Abbey, as 
you know, after Uncle Geoffrey's death. After two years 
I met Ronnie again. It is that meeting — it is that re- 
newal of the old intimacy which exemplifies my theory 
of the old frame and the new photograph! There stands 
the frame. Colour, height, feature, voice, I see Ronald 
of two years ago. Below and beneath the surface I do 
not see him. He looks at me as Ronald never looked; 
he speaks to me as Ronald never spoke. He — he loves 
me, Editha, as Ronald never loved, and he is afraid to 
tell me so!" 

Mrs. Ebury threw away her cigarette, half smoked. 
It was her turn, now to stare and to wonder. 

"Perhaps it is the change from youth to manhood," 
she said. "The effects of danger and hardships and re- 
sponsibility. He may have learnt the nature of his feel- 
ings in absence. Nothing changes a man so much as a 
real serious passion. It seems to me as if you want to 
make a mystery out of ordinary circumstances." 

"The circumstances are not — ordinary," said Lady 
Sue. "Taking into account the change in Ronald, the 
fact of his looking a great deal older than he ought to 
look, or did look, the fact of his impressing me as the 
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Ronald I knew before never could and never would have 
impressed me — taking all this and seeing too the re- 
straint he puts upon himself, the effort not to betray his 
feelings when I can see that his feelings are betrapng 
him, what can I make of it but mystery?" 

"Doubles are fashionable nowadays," observed Mrs. 
Ebury. " Perhaps " 

"Don't be ridiculous," said Lady Sue. "Pm in deadly 
serious earnest I did not breathe a word of suspicion 
to mother. I knew it would be hopeless. But I felt I 
must speak to someone. I should go out of my mind 
if I didn't!" 

Mrs. Ebury suddenly sat up in her chair and looked 
searchingly at the beautiful agitated face. 

"My dear " she said, and then softly under her 

breath, "Oh, Sue!" 

"Yes, it is, *0h. Sue,* with a vengeance!" exclaimed 
the girl savagely. "After all these years! After scoffing 
at the very idea of caring for a man — caring in that way ! " 

"You do care?" 

"I don't care who he is, he is a man. To me the 

only man the world holds. And yet, and yet Oh, 

Editha, Pm so wretched!" 
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She burst into sudden passionate tears. Tears so 
bitter, so unusual, that she hardly recognised herself as 
shedding them. She, the laughing, careless, popular 
society girl, to be weeping like a mere commonplace 
kitchenmaid over a faithless sweetheart. Not that Lady 
Sue's sweetheart was faithless, or even acknowledged. 
But all the same her spoilt petted life had turned to 
dust and ashes. She faced a stem reality. She recog- 
nised life's deeper, wider meaning. She loved and she 
desired love, and all she saw was chaos and confusion. 

Mrs. Ebury soothed and consoled, and tried to per- 
suade her that after all there could not possibly be two 
Ronalds, two Lords of Edensore. If so, where was the 
real one? "Besides," she went on eagerly, "there must 
be ways of proving identity. Did this present Ronald, 
as we'll call him, recognise places and people? Did he 
know names? Is his handwriting the same? Surely 
the lawyers would have known if the signature was 
different Two men may resemble each other very 
dosely, but two men would never write exactly alike." 

"They don't," said Lady Sue. "But that was ex- 
plained at once. Ronald had received a wound in his 
right hand during a brush with some savage tribe. That 
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wound has contxacted the muscles, and he holds his pen 
differently. The lawyers had accepted that explanation 
before I came on the scene!" 

Mrs. Ebury's pretty face became thoughtful and per- 
plexed, "It is really very puzzling," she said. "Have 
you any explanation to offer? Who went out with your 
cousin? Surely he had guides, or companions, or some- 
thing?" 

"If so, I know nothing of them," said Lady Sue. 
"Nor does mother. His father of course knew, and his 
father had letters from him, but those letters are not 
procurable by us. Not without some efficient reason." 

"And you feel satisfied in your own mind that this 
man " 

Lady Sue rose and stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece. 

"Editha," she said, "it seems a dreadful thing; a 
terrible thing to say, but I am as sure as that I live, 
that the real Ronald is dead, and that this Ronald, 
whoever he is, has no right to call himself the Earl of 
Edensore!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

After that emphatic declaration there was a 
momentary silence. Both women were interested beyond 
all mere conventionality in the subject under discussion, 
and to one of them it appealed as nothing in her 
previous experience had appealed. 

Mrs. Ebury broke the silence at last. 

"Sue," she said, "this is rather tragic. The — let us 
call him the Pretender — has won from you what no man, 
however devoted, or rich, or gifted, or honourable, has 
been able to win. Not only your interest, but your 
heart. Now, my dear, it goes without sapng that to 
please one so fastidious and so difficile as yourself, implies 
a certain amount of worth or attraction in that fortunate 
person. First, then, the Pretender is a gentleman?" 

"Editha!" exclaimed her friend, flashing round, a 
red spot of anger burning on her cheek. 

"That indignation is answer enough," said Mrs. 
Ebury. "We grant him the education and the instincts 
that go to refine the natural man. With such hereditary 
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virtues and instincts how do you reconcile his present 
position to his claims on honour?" 

"I don't reconcile them. I can't. It's that which 
troubles me. It doubles the mystery and incredibility 
of the situation." 

"He himself has, of course, never given a hint as to 
what filled up those two years of absence?" 

Lady Sue seated herself again. 

"No," she said. "Except, of course, sporting re- 
cords and travel." 

"Is it possible, do you think, that in the course of 
those travels he could have come across your cousin? 
Learnt his history; agreed to change places?" 

Lady Sue started. "What an idea! Why should 
Ronnie consent to such a thing?" 

"Because Ronnie — that particular Ronnie — always 
hated the prerogatives of civilisation. Because he was 
a rover by nature and disposition. Having once tasted 
the delights of freedom, it might have occurred to him 
that those delights would never pall. I have heard of 
such things." 

"Such a case as that would involve Ronnie in endless 
complications, leaving alone its falsehood and dishonour." 
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"True. But he was young and hot-headed, and im- 
pressionable. For aught you know, it might be a case 
of *a dusky bride' as says the maudlin hero of Locksley 
Hall. Then the chance came to slip someone else into 
his shoes, while the vagary lasted.'* 

Lady Sue shook her head. "No. That's too wild 
an idea. My theory is that something happened to 
Ronnie. That — that the other saw an opportunity, a 
temptation, and took it because — because " 

"I wouldn't go into the question of reasons," said 
Mrs. Ebury dryly. "We'll leave the Pretender a shred 
of decency while we can. In any case, the important 
issue is not yet arrived at. What do you intend to do?" 

Lady Sue let her delicate ringed hands fall helplessly 
on her lap. "I — don't — know," she faltered. 

"How long did you wait on events after you had 
made the discovery?" 

"I left the next day. It was while we were riding 
to Carn Brae that the idea took hold of me. I had been 
uncertain, doubtful, before. Then suddenly I felt sure." 

"Because he made love to you?" 

"No," she said, flushing hotly. "Because he did 
not make love to me, as you call it. It was the strangest 
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thing. I told him he had changed very much. *For 
the worse?' he asked. *0h, no!' I said — *for the better.' 
He looked embarrassed. He asked in what way? I 
tried to think of the many ways. He was so thoughtful, 
so considerate, so gentle, and yet so masterful. The 
more I said the stranger he became. It was as if he 
had resolutely withdrawn into himself, and nothing I 
could say would induce him to come out of that shell. 
When he did speak again it was to paint himself in lurid 
colours. To try and persuade me I was mistaken. That 
again the old Ronnie would never have done. He was 
too self-opinionated. Then he resolutely turned the sub- 
ject away from ourselves — from himself. He became not 
indifferent, but — disappointing. The ride home was 
miserably depressing. It was then I made up my 
mind to come to you." 

"What did he say when he heard of that intention?" 
"Nothing. Only his face grew very white. He came 
to the station with me, but Jasper Mallory came also. 
We had no opportunity for a word together. He asked 
me how long I should be away, but his tone was so 
ordinary and conventional that I felt annoyed. I said 
I should probably go to Cairo with you." 
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Mrs. Ebury laughed softly. "I can picture the scene. 
And then?" 

"That was all. I got into the train and came off. 
Mother had insisted on Taylor accompanying me, as it 
was such a long journey. We had the carriage to our- 
selves. We arrived safe and sound, and I have told 
you — everything." 

"It is a very queer story," said Mrs. Ebury. 

"I agree with you. It is. The question remains — 
what ought I to do? What do you advise me to do? 
Is it possible for woman's wit to find a way out of the 
tangle?" 

"There is another question, my dear. Does the 
woman want to unravel the tangle, or only knot it to- 
gether in her own fashion?" 

"She wants both, I'm afraid," said Lady Sue in a 
sudden, hopeless way. 

"Both — are impossible. You know that. If the man 
has any worth in him he must be ashamed of a false 
position. He must be ready to explain it. Cut the 
knot if you are impatient. Tell him your suspicions. 
Ask him to explain it." 

"That sounds very easy," said Lady Sue. "But you 
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see you don't know him. If you did, if you recognised 
how completely he fits the situation, what a common 
cur Mallory looks beside him, what a simple fool the — 
the other Ronnie — you would agree with me that the 
circumstances are too delicate and bewildering for inter- 
ference without proof." 

"But is there no way of getting proof?" 

Lady Sue shook her lovely head. "None — that I 
know of. I dare not hint my suspicions to mother. Still 
less to Jasper. And if — if it came to a decision between 
Jasper and " 

"And the Pretender?" 

"Oh, don't, Editha! I mean between the two, I 
could not decide in favour of Jasper. He is odious and 
insufferable. A drunkard and a coward. Fancy, he 
talks of resigning his conmiission because of the war!" 

"No!" 

"It's perfectly true. I felt I could have — but no 
matter. It's only in keeping with his other hatefulness ! " 

"You have left the two men together at the Abbey?" 

"Yes. I don't know how long Jasper intends to 
remain. He must see he is unwelcome." 

"Do you think he has any suspicion as to the Earl?" 
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"Pm sure he hasn't! He only said he looked older 
and thinner and that it must have been the rough, ter- 
rible life. But as for his not being the real Ronnie that 
I am sure he has never suspected." 

"Well, as I said before, it is the queerest tangle! I 
suppose you wouldn't go to the lawyers? They might 
suggest " 

"They would think I was mad. He has everything 
exact Why, Mr. Bryantson, the head of the firm, was 
with him for a whole week. If he was deceived then, 
what chance of enlightening him now?" 

She rose again and began moving restlessly to and 
fro in the charming room. Her friend remained seated; 
staring thoughtfully into the fire. 

"I wish I wasn't going to Cairo," she said suddenly. 
"I'd love to have seen this thing through. Do you know. 
Sue, there's just one solution of the puzzle that doesn't 
seem to have occurred to you?" 

Lady Sue's face was eager. She came back to her 
place again and drew up her chair. 

"You remember the story of the episode?" said Mrs. 

Ebury. "Supposing it had had a sequel? Supposing 

there were two sons of the House of Edensore ? Sup- 

8* 
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posing that Fate had chosen they should meet, that the 
Hkeness of descent spoke out in that strange way by 
which Nature brands our sins upon their innocent victims? 
Supposing the two had claimed acquaintance and that 
death or accident had removed one, leaving not only 
temptation but possibility in the hands of the other — 
what then?" 

Lady Sue turned a white face and excited eyes to 
the questioner. "What then?" she whispered breath- 
lessly. "Why — what could there be but just what has 
happened? Oh! Editha, if you are right, if you have 
hit upon the solution " 

"I have given it probability at all events." 

"You have. And supposing you are right, it makes 
things seem not " 

"Not quite so bad? Sue, Sue, you are a Jesuit at 
pleading! You know in your heart that a sin is a sin, 
a crime is a crime. No earthly judge ever excused the 
one or other on account of the reasons for their com- 
mittal!" 

"I know. I know. But this sinner has some excuse. 
He was sinned against in the first instance. He, in all 
but a legal formality, was the heir. How do we know 
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but that Ronnie suggested the scheme? How do we 
know that if unable to come home himself, he — he " 

"You are getting into difficulties," said Mrs. Ebury. 
"And you are certainly not holding a brief for honour. 
If it is a case of substitution, that does not do away 
with right and justice and legality. If one man is tak- 
ing the place of the other for some good and sufficient 
reason, why has he made a mystery of it? On the other 
hand, even if the real heir of Edensore has met with 
his death, and dying gave his rights up to this acknow- 
ledged brother, how does that authorise his claim? I 
grant you Jasper Mallory is detestable, but even de- 
testable heirs have rights." 

"It is all horrible, incomprehensible!" exclaimed 
Lady Sue vehemently. "Oh! what will be the end? 
What ought I to do? What can I do?" 



/ 



CHAPTER XI. 

The feminine conclave broke up with that question 
unanswered; that problem unsolved. 

It has been said that women lack the keen sense of 
honour with which men are credited. They are inclined 
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to palter with temptations, and excuse stray excursions 
from the straight, hard road of duty and obligation. 
Certainly Lady Sue was blaming the sin and excusing 
the sinner in approved feminine fashion. But then this 
special sinner happened to be a man who had appealed 
to her more directly than any man she had yet known. 
For the first time in her life, interest was not only 
aroused, but beset by difficulties. Difficulties to a girl 
of Lady Sue's temperament meant only a delightful 
change from the dead level of commonplace. She looked 
at them from a standpoint of "What woman wills, the 
world wUls." Never having been denied an3rthing she 
desired, she looked upon denial as a wrong to her per- 
sonal prerogatives. Obstacles were for her to surmount, 
not to yield to. 

But the next morning was destined to add yet an- 
other link to the chain of confusion which for once 
fettered both will and desire. The link took the form 
of a letter. It was enclosed in one from Lady Anne, 
who said that it had arrived after her daughter's de- 
parture, and been forwarded at once. Lady Sue looked 
at the letter with some wonder. It bore a significance 
of its own, as some letters do. The envelope was com- 
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mon, the writing apparently disguised and totally un- 
familiar. The letter was sealed, also, with a common 
splash of sealing-wax pressed down apparently by a coin. 
A foreign coin. The impression on the wax interested 
her. She took a small magnifying glass, and by its aid 
discovered that the coin bore the head of KrUger, the 
defender and lawgiver of the Transvaal. The stamp on 
the letter was, however, an ordinary penny stamp. The 
postmark — London. 

She opened the envelope by slipping a sharp pen- 
knife along the upper fold, thus keeping the seal intact. 
The notepaper she drew out was as common as the en- 
velope. The writing again looked as if disguised. 

She glanced over the first page. Her face grew very 
pale. Her eyes dilated with astonishment. She read: — 

" Dear Madam, — I take the liberty of addressing you instead 
of any other member of your family, to say that the writer of this 
letter is possessed of certain information concerning your cousin, the 
young Lord Rollestone, important to yourself. The said writer has 
only just arrived from South Africa. What he has to tell is of 
great importance. He can only treat with you personally and by 
appointment. 

"If you do not agree to see him, it will mean a great danger 
to your &mily. Please reply to address given. — Yours obediently, 

"Daniel 0*Shea. 

"iP.5. — Beware of wolves in sheep*s clothing! D. O'S." 
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Lady Sue read this strange missive twice. It puzzled 
her. The name of the writer was unknown. The ad- 
dress he gave was certainly not one in any aristocratic 
quarter. An hotel in Buckingham Street, Strand. The 
hints and mystery of the communication alarmed her. 
Was she to hear news of Ronnie — the true Ronnie — or 
be assured of treachery in another quarter? 

She was standing staring thoughtfully at the com- 
munication when there came a light tap at the door. 
Her friend's voice asked if she might come in. Receiv- 
ing permission, she entered in a delightful morning wrap 
of wadded satin. She too had a letter in her hand. 

"We're not going to Cairo, Sue," she exclaimed. 
*' Fancy But what's the matter? You look queer!" 

"Queer?" laughed Lady Sue. "I feel it. I've just 
had an extraordinary letter. I wish you'd read it, 
Editha. Following on the heels of our talk last night it 
seems something more than coincidence." 

Mrs. Ebury took the letter and read it 

"I wonder if it's a 'do'?" she said. "A try on, to 
extort money; frighten you? You surely won't make the 
appointment?" 

"I want the information," said Lady Sue doggedly. 
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"See how odd it is that this man should know of Ronnie 
abroad, and apparently be ignorant of the — the succes- 
sion." 

"Yes. That certainly is queer. But he says he has 
only just arrived. And judging by the letter he is not 
of a class of persons to read society news in society 
papers. He may not know." 

"He does not know. That is evident The mystery 
deepens, Editha." 

"It does. Come and breakfast in my room and talk 
it over. Oh! never mind your hair. Oliver won't be 
there. He's gone off to the agents about exchanging 
our tickets or something." 

"Why are you not going to Cairo?" 

"Well, we ought to have gone in January. Now 
Oliver has heard that there's been an outbreak of plague. 
He never did want to go. It's so far from his beloved 
city! My dear, never marry a business man. His whole 
heart is bound up in stocks and shares, and queer things 
that go up, or fall, or become fandangoes~no, can- 
tangoes, that's the word. What it means I haven't the 
slightest idea, but it enables me to get new gowns, so I 
don't find fault with it, or with Norry!" 
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She was leading the way to her own boudoir, where 
breakfast was laid for two. They drank their coffee and 
trifled with various delicacies while still keeping thought 
and mind on the subject of the mysterious letter. 

"What puzzles me," said Editha Ebury, "is why this 
man should write to you. How could he have learnt 
your name and address?" 

" From — Ronnie, of course. He says so." 

She read out the passage in question. 

"I don't see that that is any proof," objected Mrs. 
Ebury. 

"Proof enough for me. And the postscript? Have 
you remembered that?" 

"It holds the gist of the whole letter." 

"Yes. It points to — to my own suspicions. Editha, 
I must risk it! I must see this man." 

"I don't like the idea. It might be a plan, a trap." 

Lady Sue laughed scornfully. 

"My dear, we're not living in the Dark Ages. The 
— the person who wrote this would surely have sense 
enough to credit me with the ordinary precaution of 
leaving the address behind me. If I don't return in an 
hour you can send a — policeman — to fetch me!" 
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"It's all very well to laugh, but I can't help feeling 
uncomfortable." 

"And I only feel desperately curious," said Lady 
Sue. "I shall hear the truth of this * Prisoner of Zenda' 
business. I shall know who is masquerading as Ronald. 
It's worth some risk to do that And now, as that de- 
cision is off my mind, tell me were you serious about 
Cairo? Are you not going — really?" 

"Na It's so late now, and Norry says some tire- 
some business has cropped up. He suggested Algiers, 
or the Riviera. And that you should come with me." 

"I'd have loved to go under the circumstances, but 
I won't leave England imtil I've solved this mystery." 

"Well, it's certain I don't want to go alone," said 
Mrs. Ebury. "And equally certain that you can't stay 
in town by yourself Of course, if Lady Anne is com- 
ing up " 

"But she's not. She's staying on at the Abbey to 
keep house for Ron — for — well, the other man." • 

"It would be funny," said Mrs. Ebury, "if you had 
made a mistake? If, after all, the real Ronald was in 
his right place?" 

Lady Sue started. 
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"Why did you say that? And after my story, too!" 

"Men change unaccountably," said her friend. "And 
in cold blood and looking at the matter in cold daylight 
I cannot for the life of me see why any man should run 
such a risk as the 'Pretender' is running; if he is the— r 
Pretender?" 

"I gave you the only possible explanation last night. 
You know we arrived at the same conclusion." 

"Will you let me tell Oliver about the affair?" asked 

I 

Mrs. Ebury suddenly. 

"Certainly not," said Lady Sue. "No one is to 
hear a word of it except yourself. I expect you to re- 
spect my confidence as sacred." 

"Of course I will, if you say so. Only I do hope 
nothing dreadful will happen and then I shall get blamed." 

"Why should anything dreadful happen?" asked 
Lady Sue, rising from the table. 

Mrs. Ebury shrugged her graceful shoulders. "I 
don't know. One has misgivings. This affair looks 
different this morning." 

"It looks more solid. , It looks as if the clue to my 
own misgivings were suddenly put into my hand. Of 
course, the man who wrote that letter may be an im- 
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poster. In that case affairs are in the same position. On 
the other hand, there may be a reason for his addressing 
me. The sooner we are out of suspense the better." 

"We?" smiled her friend. 

**I credit you with a little natural curiosity." 

"My dearest Sue, credit me with a great deal; with 
a consuming desire to know what it all means — how it 
will all end. I am as much interested as yourself." 

Lady Sue crossed oyer to the writing-table in the 
window. "I will answer this at once," she said. "I 
will make the appointment for to-morrow." 

"Do you think it wise to give this address?" asked 
Mrs. Ebury. 

"My dear Editha, you have a husband. You need 
not fear objectionable callers." 

"I am not afraid of myself. Sue. I was only think- 
ing of you." 

Lady Sue handed her the few brief lines she had 
written. She hastily ran her eye over them. "Yes, that's 
very good. Straight to the point. Shall I have it sent 
to the post?" 

"No," said Lady Sue. "I have an odd fancy about 
this letter. I don't wish your servants to see the name 
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or the address. I will post it myself when we go 
out." 

"O'Shea," murmured Mrs. Ebury thoughtfully. "It 
has an Irish flavour about it." 

Lady Sue laughed. "Well, I've never met an Irish- 
man yet It will be a new experience." 

'* They're either the truest gentlemen or the greatest 
blackguards on the face of the earth," said Mrs. Ebury. 

"How interesting!" said Lady Sue. "I wonder under 
which heading my correspondent will come!" 



CHAPTER XIL 

Lady Sue's correspondent took an imexpected method 
of replying to her brief and guarded communication. 
He wired back — "All right, ten-thirty, to-morrow." 

"He means business, you see," was her remark to 
Mrs. Ebury. 

Mrs. Ebury nodded thoughtfully, "You must take 
Taylor with you," she said. "She can wait in the coffee- 
room, or whatever it is, until yovu: interview is over." 

"Poor staid, respectable Taylor!" laughed Lady Sue. 
"What a shock to her sensibilities!" 
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"I suppose if we knew what our servants really 
thought of us, it would be a shock to our sensibilities," 
remarked Mrs. Ebury. "All said and done, my dear 
Sue, it's a very good thing that we go through life with 
a veil between our outer and inner selves." 

"I suppose it is. Editha, what am I to do to kill 
the time? I wish I had said to-day; to-night even. It 
seems an eternity till to-morrow." 

"I hope it mayn't be worse for you after to-morrow," 
said her friend. "You may hear something that will 
make you wish to put the clock back — not forward." 

Lady Sue's lovely face turned a shade paler. She 
made no reply. 

"Suppose we have a hansom and go to Bond Street. 
I want some new blouses." 

Her hand was on the bell when the door opened, 
and a footman entered. He carried another telegram 
on the silver salver in his hand. He handed it to his 
mistress. She read it quickly. Lady Sue watching her, 
noted that she looked disturbed. 

"Any reply, madam?" inquired the man. 

"No. Yes. Wait a moment. Go into the hall." 
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The man obeyed the contradictory orders by leaving 
the room. 

Mrs. Ebury turned to her friend. "This concerns 
you, Sue," she said gravely. "Read it for yourself" 

She handed the telegram, and Lady Sue glanced 
rapidly over its contents. 

"Accident has happened to Edensore. Break news 
to Sue. No alarm. Am writing particulars." 

It was from Lady Anne. As her daughter took in 
the significance of the information she realised for the 
first time the real meaning of fear. Her lips blanched 
and quivered. The hand that held the slip of paper 
shook like a leaf. 

"An accident — what does it mean? What can have 
happened?" she faltered. 

"It can't be very serious," said her fiiend soothingly. 
"You see the message says *no alarm.' He may have 
sprained his ankle, or injured his arm, or had a fall 
from his horse, or — does he motor?" 

"No. And the horse doesn't live that could throw 
him! He is a perfect horseman. Editha, I have a 
presentiment. Jasper Mallory has something to do with 
this!" 
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"Presentiments never serve any wise purpose," an- 
swered Mrs. Ebury. "You must wait for your mother's 
letter. Do you wish to send back a message? There 
are forms on the writing-table, and the boy is waiting." 

Lady Sue turned hastily to the table. Then she 
paused and faced her friend again. 

"What's the use?" she said. "What can I say that 
doesn't soimd — inadequate?" 

She sank into a chair and looked helplessly from 
the telegram to the face of Mrs. Ebury. 

"I agree with you. A telegram is bald and poverty- 
stricken. You had best wait for the particulars." 

"I — I ought to go to them," said Lady Sue. "Mother 
is so helpless in any emergency. If I left by the night 
mail " 

"What about the interview to-morrow morning?" 

"Oh!" groaned Lady Sue. "Was there ever such 
a hailstorm of disasters! Editha, advise me, for God's 
sake!" 

"My advice is to wait for the letter. You can do 
no possible good by rushing back to Wales." 

"I know that, but " 

"You asked me to advise you. Well, I think it 
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wiser to wait on events than to worry about them. If 
this individual's information is worth anything it is worth 
waiting for. At least, you may have arrived at some 
definite conclusion after the interview to-morrow as to 
the two Dromios, or whatever they are. If the man 
who has met with the accident is not the earl, why 
should you rush off to his bedside under the presumed 
privileges of relationship? If he is — well, the matter of 
to-morrow becomes none the less important" 

"Then you think I ought to remain until I've seen 
this O'Shea?" 

"Most decidedly. If you like, I will take the re- 
sponsibility of replying to the message. Wait a moment" 

She took a form and wrote a few words, then handed 
it to Lady Sue. 
\^ "Message received. Much grieved. Do you wish. 

Sue to return? If so, wire." 

"There!" exclaimed Mrs. Ebury. "That harms no 
one; and a return message will assist or prevent a de- 
cision." 

Lady Sue sighed heavily. 

"Yes; I don't see what else is to be done. If I 
only knew what sort of accident " 
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"My dear girl, what difference would that make? 
Perhaps only add to your worry. Here, give me the 
message, and Til send it off." 

When she came back. Lady Sue was pacing to and 
fro the room in a restless perturbed fashion. 

"There's one thing I might do," she said. "Wire 
to this O'Shea and ask him to appoint to-night instead 
of to-morrowj Then I should be free to catch the first 
train in the morning. Pd be at the Abbey to-morrow 
night." 

Mrs. Ebury considered the matter a moment. "I 
suppose it would do no harm," she said. "And if you 
go on like this- you'll work yourself into a fever. It's 
plain to me, Susan, that you've never had to encounter 
difficulties or face troubles. Otherwise you'd have learnt 
the meaning of patience." 

Lady Sue's answer to that remark was to write the 
self-suggested mesisage. It was to this efifect: — "Am 
called away on important business to-morrow. Can you 
alter appointment to this evening?" 

"Yes — that's all right," said Mrs. Ebury. "But we 
mustn't send it by a servant." 

"No, of course not Let's go ourselves." 

Q* 
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"And add * Reply to Post Office, Vere Street/" said 
Mrs. Ebury. 

"Why?" 

"For two good and sufficient reasons. We can have 
lunch at Prince's to while away the time, and call for 
the answer afterwards. You will get it sooner, and you 
won't have to hurry back here. A little shopping will 
distract you. The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb 
on occasions. Bond Street is in a particularly sheltered 
position, and Valerie's blouses would console a lamb in 
sight of her shearers 1" 

But Lady Sue was in no mood for raillery. She 
felt seriously disturbed and distressed. Suspense was 
new to her, and she bore it badly. Even the attractive 
programme planned by Editha Ebury proved inefficient 
as a real distraction. The hours dragged. Luncheon 
was but a new form of boredom. She met several 
fashionable acquaintances, but one and all found her 
strangely quiet and subdued. 

"She has grown quite serious," murmured one 
Society doll to another. And the other merely said 
how very unbecoming black was — in winter-time — even 
if one had Titianesque hair to carry it off. 
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With her eyes on the clock Lady Sue sat through 
the table d*hdte luncheon, marvelling that Editha could 
eat so much and chat such brilliant nonsense and ap- 
pear so horribly unsympathetic. 

As the moments passed on she grew more and more 
restless. The noise of the crowded room made her head 
ache. Before her eyes was one face — always the same 
one. She saw it pale, haggard, suffering. All sorts of 
impulses swept through her mind; the strongest and 
most overpowering was that impulse to go to hun. But 
she knew she must not; she ought not. Oh! if only the 
hours would not lag so wearily! If only that interview 
was over and her mind at rest! But would it be at rest? 

Her pride rose in frantic rebellion at the probability 
of any other issue than the one she desired. She. was 
ashamed of her weakness and yet it conquered her. 
She was honest enough to admit that whichever way the 
affair terminated she could not shake off that weakness. 
And the reason? From that she resolutely turned aside. 
No need to draw it forth into cold daylight and com- 
monsense. 

. At last Mrs. Ebury professed herself satisfied. They 
left the table and the restaurant. They took another 
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hansom to Vere Street. Mrs. Ebury went into the post 
office to make the necessary inquiry. She came out 
with a blank face. Lady Sue's lips framed a voiceless 
and unnecessary query. 

"Nothing — yet," said her friend. "You must re- 
member he might have been out when your wire was 
delivered. Or perhaps " 

But Lady Sue was staring over her head. Staring 
at a face : the face of a man who had suddenly paused 
just behind Mrs. Ebury. She had noticed him loitering 
in front of the post office; noticed that he had followed 
her friend inside. Now he came forward. 

He lifted his hat. It was a shabby hat He was 
dressed in shabby clothes. Yet there was something in 
his look and manner that spoke of better breeding than 
his appearance warranted. 

"Excuse me, madam" — it was to Mrs. Ebury he 
spoke. "Am I wrong in surmising that you expected a 
telegram in the office just now?" 

She turned abruptly, coloured, and drew herself up. 
"What business is that of yours?" she said frigidly. 

He smiled. His smile was persuasive. His eyes 
had a twinkle of humour. 
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"If you should happen to be Lady Susan Silchester 
it is very much my business," he said. "For I am here 
to answer your message in person. I only received it 
a quarter of an hour ago, and for fear your ladyship 
would have the unnecessary trouble of repeating your 
call I hurried round myself with the answer." 

He spoke with a strong Irish accent. He looked at 
the pretty perplexed woman with bold admiring eyes. 
He was not prepared for the sudden startled exclama- 
tion of the other lady in the cab. 

She leant forward. Her face flushing, her eyes 
aflame. "Do you mean to say," she exclaimed, "that 
you are Mr. O'Shea, to whom I telegraphed this morn- 
ing?" 

"I beg your ladyship's pardon. Is it you who are 
the Lady Susan Silchester, my honoured correspondent?" 

"Yes," said Lady Sue quickly. "I heard what you 
said just now. I called for your reply wire." 

"Which same reply I present personally to your 
ladyship." 

She looked at the man and then at Mrs. Ebury 
and then again at the man. "What — what is the reply?" 
she asked faintly. 
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"Faith, madam," he said bluntly, "seein' there's no 
time like the present and that yourself and the message 
and the messenger are all handy on the spot, Pm of a 
mind to suggest the inunediate moment" 

Lady Sue looked more perplexed. "Now? You 
mean now? But where?" 

"Is the Regent's Park adjacint enough for the pur- 
pose?" asked Mr. O'Shea. "If so, your ladyship might 
just be takin' your cab on to the York Gate. And I'll 
be waitin' on your pleasure in as few moments as an- 
other conveyance will be takin' me there. There's not 
many people about at this time, and your ladyship and 
your ladyship's friend may rest assured that the honour 
of an Irishman, even a poor and distressed one, is 
pledged for respectful treatment and protection. Daniel 
O'Shea feels himself privileged by your confidence, and 
Daniel O'Shea was never the man to break his wurrd 
to a lady." 

Mrs. Ebury looked at Lady Sue, and Lady Sue 
looked back at Mrs. Ebury. Mr. O'Shea waited patiently 
on their decision. 

Mrs. Ebury suddenly put one foot on the step and 
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one hand on the door. She looked at the waiting figure 
and then at the cabman. 

"Regent's Park, York Gate," she said, and seated 
herself beside Lady Sue. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

"I SHALL wait for you, out of hearing, of course," said 
Editha Ebury, as the cab dashed off. "This affair is 
on the knees of the gods with a vengeance. But you're 
under my protection, and I must look after you. If 
we should be seen entering the Park together no one 
would think anything of it, but if you were there alone 
it would be a totally different matter." 

"What an odd man he is!" said Lady Sue. "Do 
you think he's a — a gentleman, Editha?" 

"Difficult to say. He's certainly not in affluent cir- 
cumstances. But he was very polite." 

"And, thank Heaven, the suspense will be over to- 
day!'; 

"Have you any money about you?" asked Mrs. 
Ebury abruptly. 

"Money — yes. A few sovereigns. Why do you ask?" 
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"Because I have an idea that your Irish friend will 
institute a loan before you have done with him," 

Lady Sue crimsoned. "Oh, Editha! What an 
idea! Why should you think so?" 

"Oh! I have presentiments sometimes," answered 
Mrs. Ebury. "And I'm as certain our out-at-elbows 
friend wants money, as I am certain that you will have 
to buy his information from him." 

"I don't care," said Lady Sue impatiently. "If 
what he has to tell me is of value I shall be quite ready 
to pay for it" 

"He may insist on the payment in advance. That 
is why I asked you how much you had. I could lend 
you twenty pounds if you wish. I put two ten-pound 
notes into my purse before I came out. I'll make them 
over to you. Then you can face any emergency." 

She opened her purse and took out the notes. Lady 
Sue put them into her chatelaine bag. 

"I hope they won't be needed," she said. "It's 
awfully good of you, Editha, to see this thing through." 

"I'm glad you hadn't to go to that hotel," answered 
Mrs. Ebury. "I can't tell you how I disliked the idea. 
As for what Taylor would have imagined — well, words 
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fail me. Remember now that I shall keep you in view 
all the time. If — if you are alarmed or annoyed, just 
wave your handkerchief. I shall see the signal, and 
come to your assistance. I can't help thinking the 
man's appearance spells adventurer. Still, you have al- 
ways had your way, and I suppose you always intend 
to have it!" 

"I believe you are every bit as curious as I am my- 
self," said Lady Sue. 

"No. I'm only interested — at present." 

"The effect is the same. Oh, here we are, thank 
goodness! Stop the man at the entrance. I won't 
drive in." 

They both got out, paid the cabman, and turned 
into the broad roadway that led to the Park. Another 
hansom followed close on their own and also discharged 
a fare, who handed up his shilling and sauntered in, 
keeping a respectful distance behind the two graceful 
figures. 

"They're fine women, the both of them," he said. 
"Somehow I'm glad it's the other one who is Lady 
Susan. I suppose I must follow their lead?" 

At one of the quiet unfrequented roads the two 
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women stopped, turned, and seeing the advancing figure 
stood still, awaiting him. 

Mrs. Ebury was spokeswoman. "Please understand, 
Mr. O'Shea," she said, "that I have no intention of in- 
truding on your confidence. I shall simply await my 
friend here." 

He bowed politely. "What I have to communicate 
to Lady Susan is very serious. It may occupy a — a 
considerable time." 

"Make it as short as you can. You understand, I 
suppose, that the circumstances of this meeting are a 
little — unconventional ?" 

"The circumstances," said O'Shea gallantly, "are 
not of the sort that an Irishman would quarrel with, 
madam." 

She smiled despite herself, and turned to Lady Sue. 
"Remember!" she whispered, and with a slight bow to 
the pertinacious Hibernian, turned aside into one of the 
narrow side paths. 

Lady Sue's heart beat quickly. "Please don't keep 
me in suspense," she said. "What did your letter mean?" 

"If I answer your ladyship's question directly and 
at once, confiision would be worse confounded. There 
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is a long story to tell first. It concerns the honour of 
your family." 

"I will listen as patiently as I can," said Lady Sue. 

"Then may I suggest to your ladyship that we should 
walk on? It is cold standing still, and a lengthened 
conversation would attract attention." 

She turned, and they walked slowly down the path. 

"To begin with," said the Irishman, "it seems I 
should apologise to your ladyship for that letter. But 
seein' that I'm myself the victim of a scoundrelly trick 
and left, so to say, in the lurch after putting my life in 
jeopardy, I'm sure your ladyship will excuse my in- 
tnision." 

"Yes, yes," said Lady Sue impatiently, "but do 
please come to the point. What member of my family 
has wronged you, and how did you find me out?" 

"Your ladyship has a cousin — Captain Jasper 
Mallory by name?" 

She started. "Yes." 

"This same Captain Mallory was stationed at Bally- 
mena. County Cork, a matter of two years or so back." 

"Well?" she said impatiently. 

"I see I'm right To continue, then, I made his 
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acquaintance at a time when I was very down on my 
luck and particularly anxious to get out of Ireland, 
which same country is in a bad way, and offers no 
chance for a needy man to better himself. How I came 
to know Captain Mallory was through a trifling matter 
of horse-racing, and that led to our better acquaintance. 
There was talk then of troubles to come in South Africa, 
and I was thinking of volunteering for the scrimmage 
when one day Captain Mallory sends for me with a — a 
sort of proposal." 

He paused again. He looked at Lady Sue's lovely 
intent face, and then away over to the leafless trees and 
gleaming water in the distance. 

"It was a queer sort of suggestion. I didn't like it. 
But he made out the man was a blackguard and dis- 
grace to the family and that if I kept my eye on 
him " 

"But who was it? I really can't follow you!" ex- 
claimed Lady Sue desperately. 

"Who? Well, best not to be mentioning names, my 
lady. 'Twas an enemy of the captain's, and a sort of 
distant connection at the same time." 

"Not — not Lord Edensore?" gasped Lady Sue. 
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"No, your ladyship, that wasn't the name at all. A 
young fellow; careless, sport-loving, bold as a lion. Sure, 
when I got to know him and we had camped together 
and shared adventures by the score, it wasn't in my 
heart to harm a hair of his head for twice the sum of 
money I'd been offered. Ronalds was the name he 
went by, my lady. Just plain Ronalds, with a 'Mister' 
to back it. We don't trouble much about superfluous 
titles out in that land. He was all for adventuring into 
the wildest part o' the country, where the big game is. 
He could speak one or two native dialects, and as for 
me I'd been many times to Africa and was always 
craving for the life which leaves a taste behind it, my 
lady, that nothin' quite satisfies ever again. Well, there 
came a time when the thing I had undertaken to do, 
looked the bad and blackguard trick it was, and for 
th^ soul of me I could not do it The boy was so trust- 
ful, and so frank. Many and many a night as we lay 
by the camp fire smoking our pipes and Ustening to the 
howls and strange cries of wild beasts, and looking up 
at the stars so clear and calm above us, did I feel in- 
clined to tell him of his cousin's hatred, and how he 
wanted to be in his shoes. But somehow I didn't. He 
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talked of you, my lady, his cousin Lady Sue, and how 
you'd been as brother and sister together, and in a way 
I got to hear a lot about the family, and the old Abbey 
and its queer stories. So time went on, and then sud- 
denly we got separated. We had gone different ways 
with native guides for a big shoot But, of course, we'd 
planned a meeting-place, so as to be together again. 
But when I arrived there he hadn't come, and though I 
waited and waited, divil a sight of him again. Still I 
hadn't fear of harm, for I knew he was clever enough 
at the hunter's tricks and used to forest and veldt same 
as myself, and had had trustworthy Zulus with him. All 
of a sudden we came on him again, 'Twas near one 
of the big rivers, and he was trjring to get some native 
tribe to get him a dhow. That's a native boat, your 
ladyship. Well, I didn't like the look of the gentry at 
all, at all. I told him so, but he wouldn't listen. To 
make my story a bit shorter, my lady, I soon had proof 
that my suspicions were correct They wanted to offer 
him as a sacrifice to their gods on account of his being 
a white man and a great hiinter. As soon as I dis- 
covered this, I warned the boy and the guide who was 
devoted to him. We planned our escape, but the devils 
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were keener than we thought *Tis too horrible a busi- 
ness for your ladyship's ears. 1*11 only say that I did 
get out of their clutches, but poor Ronald wasn't so 
fortunate." 

Lady Sue had grown very white. She shuddered. 
"Oh! how awful! Do you mean to say then that you 
left him to the mercy of those black fiends?" 

"I couldn't help myself. We all had the same chance.'* 

"But mightn't he have escaped? Wasn't it possible?" 

"No, my lady. I fear not You see 'twas him they 
wanted; the white hunter, as I told you." 

"But even in cases as desperate, men have escaped, 
when they've been given up for dead." 

"That's true, but this poor lad hadn't a ghost of a 
chance. Still, bad as that business is, it's not altogether 
the one about which I've troubled your ladyship." 

Lady Sue lifted her ashen face; she felt as if an icy 
hand was clutching at her heart. 

"Not this? But what could you possibly have worse 
to tell me?" 

"Well, more a word of warning about the man whose 
interest it was that your cousin should die — or disappear." 

"You mean Captain Mallory?" 
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"The same, my lady. A schemin* blackguard if 
ever there was one. I can't get word or sign of him. 
Yet 'twas on his errand I went to Africa. The truth 
is " 

He hesitated. Lady Sue's hand instinctively went 
to the chatelaine bag at her waist How wise Editha 
had been! 

"I understand," she said. "Captain Mallory owes 
you money. And he won't pay it" 

"That's true for your ladyship, but it's not all. I 
want to get at him. I must see him, and divil a bit 
can I find out where he is at the present moment" 

Lady Sue thrust the bag into his hand. 

"That will help you," she said. "For the present I 
can bear no more. But I shall see you again. I — I 
must see you. And — if you want an interview with 
Captain Mallory, write to him at Caerwydden Abbey, 
North Wales." 

"Is it there he is?" exclaimed the Irishman. 

His hand had closed over the little velvet bag. He 
was half ashamed to take it, but he was not in a 
financial condition to refuse. 

"I'm not above accepting a loan from yoiu: ladyship, 
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under the circumstances," he said, as they paused and 
faced one another in the gathering dusk. "There's more 
behind this than your ladyship knows. There's more to 
come out maybe than either of us guesses at this present 
moment." 

A little hysterical sob caught Lady Sue's throat 
More to come! Did this man guess or imagine how 
much more might come out before this mystery was 
solved? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From the distance Mrs. Ebury had patiently watched 
them. Once or twice they stopped abruptly and seemed 
in eager discussion. Then they resumed their walk. 
To and fro, to and fro under the leafless trees, and to 
and fro with exemplary patience paced the interested 
spectator. Half an hour, three-quarters, an hour. And 
still the interview was not over. 

Mrs. Ebury was tired and cold. A chill wind had 
sprung up. The bare branches of the leafless trees 
swayed and creaked mournfully. The sky was clouded. 

10* 
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Rain threatened and there was no shelter, neither had 
they provided themselves with umbrellas. 

"One last turn," she said to herself. "And then " 

But there was no need to form resolves. Lady Sue 
was advancing rapidly towards her. Lady Sue alone. 
Her companion had disappeared. 

Mrs. Ebury looked anxiously at her friend. Her 
eyes were dark and angry. The livid line around her 
lips spoke of passion tense and terrible. 

She put her hand on Editha's arm and drew her 
rapidly along. 

"For God's sake, don't speak to me, don't ask me 
anything! Only let us get home!" 

Mrs. Ebury was a sensible woman. She said no- 
thing. They reached the gates as the first chill drops 
of rain began to fall. Mrs. Ebury signalled the first 
passing hansom, and they got in. She gave the Pont 
Street address. Lady Sue leant back and closed her 
eyes. She was deathly white. Her friend feared she 
was about to faint. 

"Sue, dearest," she said gently, "are you ill?" 

An impatient shake of the head was the only answer. 
The horse was a good horse; the cab bowled swiftly and 
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smoothly along. But before they reached Pont Street 
the threatened rain was falling in torrents. The driver 
let down the window. Mrs. Ebury leant back. In 
doing so her eyes fell on Lady Sue's dress. She noted 
that the silver chain of the chatelaine belt hung soUtary 
against the dull black skirt The chatelaine bag, which 
had formed Lady Sue's purse, and into which she had 
crushed the bank-notes — ^was gone. 

• • • • • 

That silent miserable drive was over at last Mrs. 
Ebury sat by the fire in her boudoir awaiting tea, and 
awaiting also with consuming curiosity the appearance 
of her friend. 

Whatever that communication had been there was 
no doubt that it had had an extraordinary effect upon 
Lady Sue. She had seemed as one stunned, distraught 
As if her faculties had been paralysed. Editha felt 
alarmed. If only she had spoken, given any hint, but 
no statue could have been more silent 

Tea was brought in. She waited, wondering whether 
to send a message to her friend's room, or leave her to 
come or not as she pleased. The situation was tense and 
inexplicable. Yet there must be an explanation possible 
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— a climax to the strange incongruous events of this 
strange day. 

The door opened suddenly. It was Lady Sue at 
last She crossed the room and dropped into the chair 
beside the fire. There was colour in her face and re- 
solution. She had fought out her trouble. Now came 
the question how to surmount its attendant difficulties. 

It was no ordinary affair of everyday life. On the 
contrary, it was just what Lady Sue specially detested. 
A melodramatic horrible history. A series of occurrences 
more fitted for the Porte St. Martin stage than to a 
prosaic English household. Probably the story had lost 
nothing in the telling. Mr. O'Shea had the eloquence 
and powers of description for which his countrymen are 
renowned. In his life he had played many parts, stage 
villain among them. Now it had pleased him to use 
the reverse side of the professional shield and pose as a 
virtuous and repentant hero. His real reasons for re- 
pentance, of course, only concerned himself. There had 
been no need to explain them. 

Lady Sue asked for some tea in her natural voice, 
and drank it in her natural manner. Then she pushed 
away the cup and looked at Editha Ebury. 
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"I have told Taylor to pack," she said. "Fm going 
back to Wales to-morrow." 

Mrs. Ebury gave a little disappointed murmur. 

"I wish I could tell you everything!" went on Lady 
Sue, clasping and unclasping her hands in an odd, 
nervous fashion. "But I can't. It must seem horrible 
and secret, and all that, but I can't help it. I feel as if 
what I heard must be locked up close and tight from 
everyone — even myself. I know it's there, I feel its 
dreadful weight, but I won't unlock the door and let it 
through to — to torment me!" 

Mrs. Ebury's pretty face grew more and more be- 
wildered. 

"Of course, my dear," she said, "you mustn't think 
yourself bound to tell me what that man sold to you 
to-day." 

"Sold!" exclaimed Lady Sue. 

"Am I not right?" 

"He asked for nothing. But I gathered he was poor. 
I know he has voyaged back to England in order to 
repair a — a great wrong. And so " 

"You assisted to pay the repairs. I thought as much, 
when I missed your chatelaine bag." 
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Lady Sue looked at her friend with wide miserable 
eyes. "Editha, be merciful!" she implored. "I have 
only you to speak to. And even to you I daren't tell 
everything." 

Mrs. Ebury answered the appeal by clasping her 
friend's hand. 

"Dearest Sue," she said. "Be sure I love you well 
enough to help you in any possible way! I can see you 
are in trouble. If it would help you to speak I am 
ready to hear. If, on the other hand, you feel it is best 
to be silent, I sha'n't bother you with questions. Now, are 
you really determined to return to Wales to-morrow?" 

"Yes," she said; "I must." 

"Your mother's letter has not yet arrived. It may 
come by the last post to-night, or the first in the morn- 
ing. Would that letter have any effect on your decision?" 

She shook her head. "None. What I do is in- 
dependent of anything I may hear from the Abbey." 

"Very well," said Editha Ebury. "That settles one 
point. For the next, my dear Sue, I am going to ask 
you to invite me to go back with you. I am sure you 
won't refuse. You have ordered your maid to pack your 
clothes. I will order mine to do the same for me. I 
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shall tell Oliver that instead of Algiers or the Riviera I 
am going to try Welsh air. What do you say?" 

Lady Sue looked at her with suddenly dimmed eyes. 
"What can I say — except that you will be the greatest 
comfort possible? I should not have dared to ask you. 
It is so dull and quiet at the Abbey. Pm afraid you 
won't like it, Editha." 

"Nonsense! It will be a dehghtful change. Some- 
times I like to be quiet, and no one need be dull who 
has any commonsense. I hope I possess some. Anyway, 
we'll start off to-morrow morning, and Pm at your service 
whenever you need me." 

"That's good to hear," said Lady Sue, drawing a 
deep breath of relief. "I can tell you one thing, Editha, 
and that is that my doubts are in no way solved. For 
aught I know, Ronald is Lord Edensore and my cousin. 
This — this strange Irishman has only complicated matters. 
He knew Ronald: they were together in Central Africa. 
Then they lost sight of each other. But it's not that part of 
the story that troubles me. It's something quite different." 

"Different from the change in your cousin, and our 
theories respecting it?" 

"Yes." 
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"The whole business seems a network of complica- 
tions," said Mrs. Ebury. 

"You are right I little imagined that Uncle Geoff's 
death would only pave the way for doubt, mystery, and 
dishonour." 

Mrs. Ebury was silent for a moment or two. 

"I cannot see any clue at present. Perhaps when I 
am on the ground, light will come to me. Pm con- 
sidered rather good at solving problems, you know. How- 
ever, the fact of this Irishman having met your cousin in 
Africa ought to help you with dates and circumstances. 
Did he tell you when and where and how they parted?" 

"Yes," said Lady Sue, her lips whitening suddenly. 
"According to his story, if I am to believe it, Ronald 
cannot possibly be alive." 

"My dear!" almost gasped Mrs. Ebury. "What a 
statement! Have you any proof?" 

She shook her head. "None. I don't want it, 
Editha. Shocking as it may seem, I would rather the 
mystery remained imsolved than that Jasper Mallory 
should find himself the head of our house and family." 

"It was and is to Jasper Mallory's interest to prove 
Ronald's death." 
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"Of course," she shuddered slightly. "He has tried 
to encompass that death once already. He may have 
done it a second time " 

"Sue, think what you are saying!" 

"I do think. I have a rooted conviction in my own 
mind respecting Jasper. He thought his way to the 
succession clear. Now he is getting desperate. You 
see, Editha, as Earl of Edensore he could resign his 
commission and avoid the war. As mere Captain Mallory 
it would be a disgrace and scandal to do so." 

"And he is coward enough to love his own skin 
best?" said Mrs. Ebury. 

"Indeed, that's true. When you see him you will 
be able to judge whether I am right or not" 

"I am most anxious to see him," said Mrs. Ebury. 
"But more than all am I anxious for the solution of this 
other mystery. Who is it that is personating Ronald if 
Ronald is dead, or a captive in South Africa? Who is 
suffering the penalty of that personation at the present 
moment?" 

Lady Sue rose from her chair. 

"Yes," she echoed. "Who?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The expected letter from Lady Anne did not arrive 
till the next morning. 

Lady Sue read it in her own room. 

She learnt that Lord Edensore had been shot ac- 
cidentally in what seemed to have been a poaching fray. 
The keepers were giving chase to some suspicious 
characters when they heard the sound of guns in the 
plantation. They hurried in that direction. It was 
late afternoon, and the dusk interfered with their move- 
ments and their search. After a long interval their 
dogs' barking attracted them. They found the animals 
beside a figure stretched on the ground. At first they 
imagined it was one of the poachers; but to their 
amazement discovered it was their master himself. 

With great difficulty they managed to convey him 
to the Abbey. A doctor was sent for. The young Earl 
had been wounded in the shoulder, the shots, fortunately, 
just escaping the right limg. He had bled profusely 
before the men had discovered him. He was very 
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weak, and quite unable to give any particulars as to 
the accident Richards was nursing and looking after 
him, and Jasper Mallory was most concerned and at- 
tentive. The doctor assured them there was no occasion 
for alarm, and the Earl had begged Lady Anne not to 
tell her daughter of the accident But Lady Anne 
thought it only right she should know, and please her- 
self as to whether she would return or not 

Lady Sue's face looked white and anxious as she 
laid the closely covered sheets down beside her. 

"Pm glad I decided," she said to herself. "And 
this — serves as an excellent excuse." 

Through the long tiring journey she was very silent 
and preoccupied. She had shown her mother's letter to 
Mrs. Ebury, and they had discussed it together. 

"Are poachers common to those regions?" Mrs. 
Ebury askied. "One has a sort of idea that the Welsh 
are all pious, honest, chapel-going folk with a passion 
for harps and the tonic sol-fa. Poachers and vagabonds 
don't quite harmonise with that theory; do they?" 

But Lady Sue did not smile. The affair was not 
one to jest about. After the fever and wounds of his 
late expedition this attack ou the young man's life might 
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be of a more serious nature than anyone anticipated. 
Besides, she was conscious of something which invested 
it with a significance of which her mother and her friend 
were ignorant Yet how could she thresh out the 
mystery of this cowardly attack? How set the law on 
the heels of the offender? No word of justice or pursuit 
had been in her mother's letter. Statements had been 
accepted without question. She felt that she would 
have many inquiries to make ere her mind was at rest. 

"You wired, of course?" said Mrs. Ebury, as the 
train drew into the little station. 

Lady Sue looked blank. "I forgot all about it! 
What could have possessed me? There'll be nothing 
to meet us. I shall have to send Taylor to the inn for 
a fly." 

As they stood speaking to the maid, Mrs. Ebury 
saw another figure at the end of the platform. There 
was something familiar about it despite the change made 
by ulster and travelling cap. 

She felt certain it was O'Shea. He came slowly 
forward, carrying his own bag. As he neared the two 
ladies he raised his cap. 
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"Can I be of any assistance?" he inquired of 
Lady Sue. 

She looked amazed. The last person she had ex- 
pected to see was the man whom she had parted with 
in Regent's Park the previous day. 

"Thank you — no," she said coldly. "I am sending 
to the inn for a conveyance." 

"You are no doubt surprised to see me here," he 
went on. "The surprise is mutual. I had not reckoned 
on meeting your ladyship so soon again. I have business 
here. Business with Captain Mallory." 

Mrs. Ebury looked astonished. Lady Sue made no 
remark. 

"I suppose I shall find accommodation at the inn?" 
continued the Irishman. "This part of the country is 
strange to me. If your ladyship is sure I can do no- 
thing " 

"No, — no, thank you,'' said Lady Sue hastily. "We 
shall wait in the waiting-room for the carriage. Yes — 
you will find the inn quite comfortable. I — I suppose 
you have no message for Captain Mallory that I could 
deliver?" 
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"I thank your ladyship. I will not trouble you. I 
shall write to the captain to-night" 

He lifted his cap and walked away. 

"Well!" exclaimed Mrs. Ebury. "I am too surprised 
to express surprise. That man has followed us, Pm 
sure." 

"impossible," said Lady Sue. "He couldn't have 
known we were coming down." 

"Did you mention your — Lord Edensore's accident 
to him?" 

"Yes," she said, after some hesitation. 

"That accounts for it." 

"I don't see why it should. You heard what he 
said?" 

"About Captain Mallory? Yes. That may have 
been an inspiration of the moment He has the happy 
audacity of his nation." 

"Well, never mind him!" exclaimed Lady Sue im- 
patiently. "Come and let us warm ourselves at the fire. 
It will be at least twenty minutes before that fly arrives. 
I wish you had reminded me, Editha." 

"It was all done in such a. hurry. I never thought 
of the necessity. They won't be expecting us?" 
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"No. But you can have my room, and I'll sleep in 
mother's for to-night." 

"I wasn't thinking about the room," said Mrs. 
Ebury. "I am rather revelling in this adventure. The 
more unusual and unexpected the circumstances arising 
out of it, the better I am pleased." 

Lady Sue stood warming her feet before the blazing 
fire. She thought it very nice of her friend to take the 
inconvenience so lightly. But the fact of her own re- 
missness was a reminder of this new strange absorption 
in the momentous secret it had been her fate to discover. 
Taylor returned at last in the carriage, and leaving their 
heavy luggage to be sent on later, the two friends drove off. 

Their arrival created quite a stir. Mrs. Brock was 
distressed at having received no intimation. Lady Anne 
alternated between delight at her daughter's return and 
lamentations over the recent tragedy. 

Jasper Mallory did not appear on the scene until 
dinner was annoimced. 

Lady Sue had heard that the young Earl's condition 
was satisfactory. The shots had been extracted. There 
was no fever, and with quiet and rest it was expected 
that he would soon recover. 

The Pointing Finger, 1 1 
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Mallory seemed more surprised than pleased at his 
cousin's advent. It was evident that he had been drink- 
ing heavily, and it cost him an effort to disguise the fact. 
He gave several contradictory accounts of the accident 
Lady Sue's questions irritated him, and her cross-exami- 
nation put his statements to confusion. No one knew 
how it had happened. No one had seen the poachers. 
The keepers had only heard there were poachers in the 
neighbourhood. At one moment he said that he and 
Ronald were out shooting together. At another that he 
had not touched a gun since he had been at the Abbey. 

Mrs. Ebury, as one on mischief bent, persisted in 
innocent and misleading inquiries. She suggested tramps 
or gipsies instead of professional poachers. She related 
similar incidents, and illustrated them as fancy seemed 
good unto her. She declared that Sue and herself had 
come to nurse the hero of the accident They would 
go "on duty" and take it in turns, with Taylor as an 
auxihary. 

When dinner was over, it was she who proposed 
coffee and cigarettes where they were at the table, and 
thus interfered with Mallory's customary libations to 
Bacchus. She made amends for Lady Sue's silence. 
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and drew her mother into strange and impossible channels 
of small talk. Lady Anne was one of those women who 
revel in detail, but are exquisitely illogical. She was 
always charmed with Mrs. Ebury, but more charmed 
than ever to have her under her own eye, so to say, than 
to simply have glimpses of her in comet-like flights from 
house to house and county to county. Such had been 
her previous experience. 

It was probably due to Mrs. Ebury's efforts that 
Lady Sue's silence and preoccupation were not more 
noticeable, and that Mallory suffered an unobtrusive foot- 
man to remove the decanters and supply him with strong 
black coffee. 

She amused him, and distracted his thoughts. Be- 
sides, she was a very pretty woman, and a woman 
evidently not averse to flirtation of a kind. 

She had just involved Jasper in a discussion on the 
merits of foreign service versm home interests, when a 
footman entered the room and handed him a letter. 

"The — the gentleman is waiting, sir," he observed 
with some diffidence. 

Mallory glanced at the envelope, and the blood flew 

to his face. He snatched it from the salver, and forget- 

II* 
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ful of apology to those present, hastily ran his eyes over 
the contents. He crushed up the note in his hand. 

"Waiting — did you say?" 

"Yes, sir. I showed the gentleman into the library. 
He said he knew you would see him. He had just come 
from South Africa." 

"South Africa!" The three women turned at the 
words, and all looked at Mallory. He rose and pushed 
aside his chair. 

"Excuse me. I must see this man," he muttered, 
and left the room. The footman followed. Mrs. Ebury 
suddenly bent down and picked up the envelope which 
had fluttered to the floor unobserved. She laid it down 
on the table by Jasper's cup. Her eyes met Lady 
Sue's inquiry with answering significance. 

"I fancy it is Irish calligraphy," she said. 

Lady Anne looked up in mild surprise. "My dear, 
how clever you must be! Fancy being able to tell the 
meaning of a letter by its address! I have heard grapho- 
logy is a most interesting study. I suppose you have 
studied it?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Ebury. "I have a wonderful me- 
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mory for handwriting. I never forget one that I have 



once seen.'* 



"Dear me!" said Lady Anne. "Pm afraid I only 
remember the writing of my own relatives. I always 
wonder who a letter is from, and then when I read it I 
think how stupid not to remember. It is the same with 
faces. I have offended so many people because I can't 
remember who they are — even when they speak. Now 
Sue is so different. She never forgets a face that she 
has seen. But, of course, we can't all have the same 
gifts, can we?" 

"Of course not It is just that failure which makes 
life so interesting. If there were no stupid people, the 
clever ones wouldn't have a chance unless they really 
were clever. A great many are only a little less stupid. 
But they shine — by contrast!" 

"Ah,, yes. *A little less and how much it is,' as 
Browning says," observed Lady Anne. "But do you 
think, my dear, that smoking is quite— quite good for 
women?" 

The irrelevance of the question amused Mrs. Ebury, 
who was lighting a second cigarette. 
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"I don't know," she said. "We don't consider about 
a thing being good or bad if we want it, or like it." 

"And do you really like smoking? Of course I know 
it's done, and heaps of women smoke as much as men 
do; but I think it must be harmful." 

Lady Sue roused herself suddenly. 

a 

"Mother dear," she said, "can't I see Ronnie to- 
night? Do you think it would harm him?" 

Lady Anne looked doubtful. 

"The doctor said he was to be kept very quiet 
There's Richards and the woman from the village, Mrs. 
Jones, who goes out nursing, to attend to him. I — I 
really think, dear, you must wait till to-morrow. It 
would be a pity to run any risk." 

Her daughter rose from the table. She pushed her 
hair away from her forehead with a sudden weary gesture. 

"I want to see him," she said. "I shall not speak 
— only just look in at the door. Don't worry yourself, 
mother. I am as anxious for his recovery as you are." 

"You are so wilful. Sue darling. I know it's no use 
to say anything if your mind is made up. Are you 
going now?" 

Lady Sue nodded. 
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Her mother sighed resignedly. She turned to Mrs. 
Ebury as the door closed. 

"Isn't it funny," she said, "that Sue should be so 
anxious? And after pretending to me she didn't care 
a rap about Ronald ! Still, if things did come roimd it 
would be very nice. A suitable arrangement in every 
way. Do you think — I hope it's not a breach of con- 
fidence to ask, but Sue might be more confidential to 
you — do you think there's any chance of her coming 
roimd to the idea? We have always thought it would 
be so suitable." 

"It would," said Mrs. Ebury. "And that is probably 
why it will never happen!" 

"Oh, do you think so?" exclaimed Lady Anne dis- 
appointedly. "But why did she hurry home like this if 
— if she didn't care?" 

"Why do women do the hundred and one inex- 
plicable things they do?" asked Mrs. Ebury. "Simply, 
my dear Lady Anne, because they are curious, or bored, 
or indifferent. For no other logical reason." 

Lady Anne sighed again. "I am sure you are dread- 
fully clever, my dear, and I don't wonder Sue is so fond 
of you. But I wish you could give me some better 
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reason for her sudden interest and anxiety about 
Ronald?" 

"Surely it is natural," said Mrs. Ebury. "He is her 
cousin, and they have been on brotherly and sisterly 
terms for so long." 

She threw away her cigarette end, and rose and 
went over to the fire. 

Lady Anne roSe also. "We will go to the hbrary," 
she said. "The drawing-rooms are so large and cold. 
I never use them when we are only a family party." 

"But isn't Captain Mallory in the library with this 
visitor?" asked Mrs. Ebury. 

"Oh, of course. I forgot. And that reminds me 
how curious that anyone should come here to see 
Jasper! I wonder who it is? I wonder " 

The door suddenly opened, and Lady Sue entered. 
With the opening of the door> there came the sound of 
loud and angry voices raised as in dispute. 

Lady Anne started. "Dear me!" she said. "What 
a strange noise ! One would think they were quarrelling ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lady Sue dosed the door sharply on her mother's 
words. She could have confirmed them had she chosen. 

Mallory and his friend were talking loudly and 
fiercely. She had heard O'Shea's voice as she crossed 
the hall to the dining-room. Heard good sound oaths 
rattled forth and Jasper's angry rejoinder. But at this 
moment it seemed to her a matter of supreme indifference. 
She was haimted by that pale face on the pillows; the 
helpless appeal that a sick and suffering man always 
makes to a woman. 

He had not known of her presence. She had been 
true to her word, and merely looked in through the half- 
open door. The sight of the ghastly face, the bandaged 
arm lying outside the bed-clothes, had been a shock to 
her. Richards was on duty, but the nurse was in the 
adjoining dressing-room. She had come forward at the 
young lady's appearance, and whispered that the Earl 
was asleep. He had been feverish and restless all day. 
The doctor was coming again for a late visit about ten 
o'clock. 
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Satisfied with that look, and the information, Lady 
Sue left the room. 

The sound of that angry dispute in the library 
greeted her on her return. She was honest enough 
with herself to confess it was expected. She wondered 
what would follow? What would Jasper do? 

He was ignorant of her knowledge of his secret, 
that O'Shea had been his paid tool. And furthermore, 
neither the tool nor the employer knew her own sus- 
picions respecting the real Ronald. She felt she would 
cut out her tongue sooner than give a hint to Mallory. 
Better a usurper than this cowardly sot! This man of 
intrigue and malice and murderous designs. 

Yet she would have dearly liked to hear what was 
passing between the two men. The closing of the door 
had been an act of courage, so keen was her curiosity. 

The actual scene was worthy of the two actors in it. 
Mallory had commenced it with fury. 

"What the devil brings you here?" he blustered. 
"How dare you send me such a message?" 

"The only divil that brought me was me own in- 
clinations," said the Irishman coolly. "And as for send- 
ing a message, how else would I be getting word of you?" 
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"But you needn't have followed it up by coining on 
its heels!" 

"Maybe not. But you see Pve had experience of 
your ways before this, and there's no time to waste. I 
heard in the village yonder that your cousin had re- 
turned on the eve of his father's death. Your cousin, 
Ronald, Lord Rollestone? Is that true?" 

Jasper stared. "Of course it is. You blundering 
fool, do you pretend it's news?" 

"It is news, Captain. Your cousin, Lord Rollestone, 
was in the hands of a native tribe — the Asshanyas — 
when I last saw him. They were on the eve of offering 
him as a sacrifice to their god. We were both to have 
been offered, but I escaped. He is as surely dead as 
ever man was!" 

"Dead!'' gasped Jasper Mallory. "Are you mad, 
or am I? Ronald has returned. Ronald is now the 
Earl of Edensore!" 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed O'Shea. "I tell you I 
shadowed him as you — suggested. I only lost sight of 
him once because I hadn't money to hire a dhow. Then 
I caught him up again. He was seemingly very friendly 
with these natives, and they had made him free of their 
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camp. He was in high glee over the lions he had 
bagged, and the blacks had a great respect for him 
owing to his being such a wonderful shot But all the 
time they only wanted to get him into their clutches 
and offer him as a sacrifice, as I told you. To do this 
he had to be decoyed to their village and shown to the 
priests. I overheard this and warned him " 

"What in heaven's name for?" interposed Mallory. 

The Irishman laughed contemptuously. 

"Why? Simply because it was too horrible a form 
of death for a man who had never harmed me. We 
had planned to escape. He and I and a native guide 
who was devoted to him. But that same night the 
fiends set on us. We fought like madmen. It was 
pitch dark and a hand-to-hand miUe; revolvers to spears, 
and a knife -thrust to follow. How I escaped with my 
life I don't know, but it was Rollestone they were after, 
and Rollestone was a prisoner in their hands three 
months ago." 

"He escaped! It's a lie " 

"I'll trouble you to take back that word, Captain!" 
said O'Shea. "Blackguard I may be; and bedad there's 
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a pair of us at the trade, but divil a word of a lie have 
I spoken this night!" 

"If you escaped — why shouldn't he?" 

"For the good and sufficient reason that I fell in 
with one of the tribe near the coast, and disguised as 
a native, and clad only in a lion skin and knowing 
most of their dialects, got out of him the news of the 
great rites and sacrifices that had taken place. And 
the White Hunter, as they called him, was specially 
mentioned as being sacrificed to pacify their own special 
deity. Alive! Pd stake my soul he isn't. Whoever is 
here is foxing, that Pll take my oath. It's not your 
cousin." 

"He is as like my cousin as a face in the glass is 
like the face looking at it!" exclaimed Jasper, beginning 
to pace the room to and firo with swift unsteady steps. 
"Why — man alive! Pd as soon doubt that Pm myself as 
that Edensore isn't Ronald." 

"It's impossible!" reiterated O'Shea. "You're say- 
ing this because you want to back out of your bargain." 

"You fool! If the man playing at this game wasn't 
safely accepted and installed and believed in, wouldn't 
I be Earl of Edensore at the present moment?" 
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O'Shea looked somewhat bewildered. 

" That's true," he said. "Well, I can't make it out. 
Look, here's another point. I only just managed to 
reach England last week. I hadn't your address. I 
called at your Club. But they refused it There was 
no letter from you at the usual place, so I went to the 
War Office. Learnt you were on leave, and then — well, 
I followed you here. I hadn't seen a paper. I knew 
nothing of the old man's death until Lady " 

He stopped suddenly and indulged in a violont fit 
of coughing. But Jasper caught the word. 

"Lady who? What do you mean?" he asked quickly. 

"I mean the lady at the inn yonder," said the Irish- 
man mendaciously. "Who else? Faith, it's not the likes 
of me has the acquaintanceship of titled folks! When I 
heard it, I said to myself, *Now for my news, and now 
for a sight of his lordship's money.' Bedad, Captain, 
you've been near enough over that, and no mistake. It's 
time you made up for it." 

"You ass! Can't you imderstand what I've been 
telling you? I'm not the Earl of Edensore. And who- 
ever is masquerading is Ronald's double to the life, or 
Ronald himself!" 
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"By the living Moses, Captain, you must have been 
tricked by a mighty clever scoundrel entirely! I tell 
you again, and I shall say it while I've breath of life in 
my body, your cousin. Lord Rollestone, could no more 
be here alive and well than I could be himself at the 
present moment." 

Jasper's temper rose. He swore and cursed and 
stormed. He refused to believe the story of the capture 
and sacrifice. How account for Ronald's receipt of the 
letters and cablegrams telling of his father's illness? How 
explain his hurried return? His acquaintance with 
everything in the house? His acceptance by the legal 
firm, who knew every member of the family? 

These things were puzzling to answer, and O'Shea 
had no answer ready, but his conviction was unshaken. 

"Well, then, you must see him for yourself!" ex- 
claimed Jasper at last, exasperated by the man's dogged 
persistence. "I'll take you up to his room, and you can 
look at him through the door. He'll be none the wiser." 

"None the wiser?" echoed O'Shea. "Oh! that re- 
minds me. I heard of an accident. A mysterious affair 
it seems. What was the truth of it. Captain?" 

"I know nothing except that he was shot through 
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the shoulder," said Mallory sullenly. "Poachers are at 
the bottom of it. He's not very ill. Only, of course, 
the old fool of a doctor wants to make himself of im- 
portance, and there's the usual fuss of nurses, and at- 
tendance, and keeping him isolated for fear of excite- 
ment" 

"Excitement would be dangerous, perhaps?" 

Jasper started slightly. Something in the tone of 
the man's voice struck a note of warning — or suggestion. 

"Of course it would. At least, so the old medico 
says." 

"Well," said O'Shea, "'twill be an easy matter to 
prove the truth of what I've been telling you. If this is 
our man, the real Ronald as you say, he'll know me. If 
he's an impostor, he won't" 

"Yes, but he's not conscious. He mustn't be dis- 
turbed. And he is well looked after. No chance of 
defying a rule of the sick-room!" 

"Have you tried?" 

A curious white line drew itself round Jasper Mal- 
lory's lips. 

"No-o. Of course not! Why should I?" 

The Irishman shrugged his shoulders. "Oh, that's 
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for you to say. You may have your reasons. There's 
not much love lost between you, to all appearance.*' 

Jasper said nothing. 

"Come now," said O'Shea. "Let's settle the affair 
once for all. I need only a look to convince me he's 
the right man or not. If he is, I'll believe in miracles! 
By me soul, Captain, but that's a deuced unpleasant 
picture you've got hanging there!" 

He was facing the picture of the Monk, and as he 
faced it the light fell on the evil-looking eyes; on the 
outstretched hand; on the pointing finger. 

Jasper turned sharply, and followed his gaze. 

"It's a vile, abominable thing!" he cried. "If I had 
my way, it shouldn't hang there an hour longer." 

"Any story about it?" inquired the Irishman. 

"Oh, some absurd legend. No one with two grains 
of sense could believe in it" 

But he kept his back turned to the strange picture, 
and his eyes averted. 

"Well, he's not the sort of gentleman I'd like to see 
walking in my halls," laughed O'Shea. "I could have 
sworn that finger moved a minute ago." 

"Oh, don't be an ass!" scoffed Mallory. "It's only 

The Feinting Finger, IZ 
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the way the light happens to fall. Let's get back to our 
subject rU warrant you shall see this man upstairs and 
settle the question of identity." 

"What excuse can you give?" 

"I'll say you're an old fellow-traveller anxious to see 
hun." 

"When?" 

"Now* At once. The doctor usually pays a last 
visit at ten o'clock. We might manage to see Rolle- 
stone, or whoever he is, before he comes." 

"I'm ready," said O'Shea. "The thing baffles me 
entirely, and I'm as anxious as yourself to set it right. 
We can come back here afterwards, you know, and 
settle the details." 

Mallory gave him a black look. Details were not 
pleasant, and settling them meant reference to a matter 
singularly awkward and reprehensible. 

But he said nothing. He opened the door, and see- 
ing that the hall was empty and silent, he conducted the 
Irishman up the staircase, across the gallery, and stopped 
finally at the door of Ronald's dressing-room. 

He turned the handle softly and looked in. Richards 
was sitting by the fire reading a sporting paper. 
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"Where is Mrs. Jones?" asked Jasper softly as he 
entered the room. 

"She's gone down to have her supper, sir," answered 
the man. "His lordship's asleep," he added. 

Jasper nodded. "This gentleman is an old friend 
of my cousin's," he said. "They were together in Africa. 
He is greatly concerned at his illness. It won't do any 
harm if he just looks at him through the door. We 
shall not disturb him." 

"The doctor said on no account was his lordship to 
be awoke." 

"We sha'n't wake him, I promise you." 

He made a sign to O'Shea, and they both moved on 
tiptoe to the intervening door. It was still ajar. A 
shaded lamp stood by the bed. It's light fell on the 
face of the wounded man, showing it placid and un- 
troubled in sltmiber; the fair hair tossed and rumpled, 
the bandaged arm lying outside the white coverlet 

O'Shea gazed and gazed like one bewildered. He 
passed his hand over his brow, looked again, and then 
turned to Jasper Mallory. 

"The devil's in it! Tis the man himself I" 

"I told you so," 

12* 
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"Which arm is it that's wounded?" whispered the 
Irishman cautiously. 

"The right," said Jasper. 

"My man had a queer sort of mark on his wrist 
'Twas a cut, he told me. Has this one got it?" 

"Not on his wrist On his hand." 

"Twas the wrist, and the right one, Til take my 
life. Could I creep up to his side and just look? Pll 
be careful not to waken him." 

Jasper glanced over his shoulder, but Richards had 
returned to his paper, and was not paying any attention 
to the two men. 

^*Slip in like a mouse, then," he whispered to O'Shea, 
and the Irishman crept slowly, silently, into the room, 
and across the floor. 

He stooped over the sleeping man. His eyes went 
to the helpless arm as it lay on the coverlet The hand 
was closed; the bandage had been brought "down the 
length of the arm and twisted across the back of the 
hand. The wrist was completely hidden. O'Shea ad- 
ventured on touching the bandage to see if it was loose. 
It defied his cautious fingers. Then suddenly, as if the 
instinct of danger gave warning to the nerve centres of 
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defence, the young man awoke. He looked at the face 
of this intruder as one looks at a stranger. 

"Who are you? And what do you want here?" he 
asked in astonishment 



CHAPTER XVIL 

At sound of his master's voice, the watchful Richards 
sprang to his feet and hurried into the room. 

"Excuse me, sir, you promised not to disturb his 
lordship!" he exclaimed. 

O'Shea smiled oddly. "I beg his lordship's pardon. 
But he woke of himself. I — I'll not intrude upon him 
any longer." 

He rejoined Mallory, who still stood at the com- 
municating door between the bed and dressing room. 

"Faith, it's a puzzle, Captain," he said. "The man 
yonder isn't our man at all. Either you set me on a 
wild-goose chase, and 'tis the wrong one I've been dodg- 
ing all this time, or — or we're bewitched." 

"Hush!" said Mallory, in a hoarse whisper. "They'll 
hear you. Come along downstairs. What did he say 
when he woke?" he asked when they left the outer room. 
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"The divil a bit did he know me. He asked who 
I was and what I wanted." 

"And Richards will tell him what you said." 

"Well, that's no fault of mine. Oh, begorra, Cap- 
tain, here's the ladies comin' out of the dining-room! 
What'll I do?" 

"Come on after me. They don't know you." 

"Whist — tl I was after speaking to Lady Susan at 
the station yonder." 

"Well, what of that? Ten to one if she'll remember 
you ! " 

But to his disgust the three women turned into the 
library as a matter of course. Lady Sue had seen them 
coming down the stairs and drawn her own conclusions. 
Not only was she consumed with curiosity, but she was 
determined to baffle Jasper Mallory's scheme, if possible. 

As the two men reached the hall, she turned to- 
wards them, holding the door open. 

"Have you and your friend finished your business, 
Jasper?" she asked in a loud, clear voice. "Or do you 
wish to monopolise the library? If so, we'll retire to the 
boudoir." 

Mallory looked confused. "We haven't finished," 
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he said, "but don't let us interfere with you. We can 
go into the dining-room." 

"The servants are clearing away," she said. 

She took no notice of O'Shea. He might have been 
a piece of furniture for all she appeared to heed. Jasper 
bit his lip. 

"The servants can wait, I suppose." And he walked 
into the dining-room. 

O'Shea looked at Lady Sue. Her face was im- 
penetrable. The scene of the previous day might never 
have taken place so far as she was concerned. Her in- 
difference nettled him. It also placed him at a dis- 
advantage. But Jasper called him angrily, and he had 
no choice but to follow. 

"Bring some whisky and soda, and come back when 
I ring for you," said Mallory to the servant. He walked 
over to the fire-place, and taking out his cigarettes lit one 
and began to smoke. 

"Now," he said, turning fiercely on the Irishman 
when they were alone. "Tell me what it all means." 

"Bedad! that's just what I can't do!" exclaimed 
O'Shea. "I'm as puzzled as yourself, my good sir. I 
maintain that if the man lying on that bed upstairs is 
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your cousin, he's not the man I followed through Central 
Africa, If he's not your cousin, then why is he here 
and recognised as such by every one of the family?" 

"You fool!" hissed Jasper. "You don't mean to say 
you were tracking a different man?" 

"He was the dead image of the man I've just seen. 
But that man didn't know me. You heard what he 
said." 

"Perhaps he's not conscious, or perhaps he doesn't 
want to recognise you." 

He pushed the whisky across the table after helping 
himself liberally. O'Shea followed so excellent an ex- 
ample before marshalling his forces for a fresh attack. 

"Well, as I said before, it bates me entirely." 

He put his hand into the breast pocket of his coat 
and pulled out a photograph. "Here," he said. "This 
is what you gave me, isn't it? Well, with that and the 
name to go upon I couldn't make much of a mistake. 
And this is the man who was captured by the natives, 
and whom I last saw bound and helpless in their hands. 
If he escaped it must have been by a miracle, and then 
what was to prevent him recognising me just now?" 

Jasper swore a fierce oath. His temper was rising. 
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The impossibility of reconciling statements with facts 
made him furious. 

"If this fellow is playing a trick on us, by Jove! 
I'll make him pay for it," he said. 

"But how are you going to prove it? Possession's 
nine points of the law, and I fail to see what use you 
can make of the truth! Besides — wounded and ill as he 
is, you wouldn't be allowed to bother him with questions. 
For the present there's nothing to be done. Only, as far 
as I'm concerned, I've fulfilled my part of the bargain, 
and I claim my price." 

"I can't see how you've fulfilled it I'm not Earl of 
Edensore yet. I can't touch a penny of the rent-roll. 
I'm up to my ears in debt as it is. This — impostor hates 
me as much as I hate him. I thought I had a chance 
with Lady Sue, but she's as capricious as a butterfly. 
So I'm stranded every way. Don't come down on me 
for money. I haven't any for myself leave alone " 

"Very well. Captain. If that's the state of affairs, I 
must look after me own interests in another fashion!" 

O'Shea rose, drank off his tumbler of whisky and 
soda, and replaced the photograph in his pocket 

"I won't be wastin' your valuable time any longer, 
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Captain," he said very quietly. "But just wish you good 
evenin'." 

"Stop!" cried Mallory. "What are you playing the 
fool for? What do you intend to do next?" 

"There's such a thing as takin' one's pigs to another 
market Pm thinkin' I won't have to take mine very far." 

"Oh! that's the game, is it? You'll go to this fraud 
upstairs and round on me, will you? I advise you to 
think twice before you do that, my fine Paddy! Proofs 
aren't so easy to find as words. And if you're going to 
aid and abet this scoundrel in his impersonation there'll 
be two of you to cool your heels in prison before many 
months are over your heads." 

O'Shea laughed boisterously. 

"Faith, then, Captain, don't you be too sure that 
yourself won't be kapin' us company. Maybe it's not the 
sick gentleman I'll be huntin' after at all? No — but a 
very different sort of quarry. Yours isn't the only interest 
consamed. Captain Mallory. And for the matter o' that 
'tisn't one person only Pd be servin' by lettin' the light 
o' day on your miserable schemin'! Ah! ye can swear 
and mouth at me if ye like! When Danny O'Shea's 
blood's up 'tis litde he cares for the likes o' you. There's 
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for you now! Take it or lave it, 'tis all the same to 
me!" 

The fiery spirit had flown to his head. He was in 
a reckless, impossible mood, caring neither for God nor 
man, as is the way of his countrymen when excitement 
gets the upper hand of prudence. 

Jasper Mallory became suddenly calm and cool. He 
saw his danger, and he saw, too, that the tool he had 
chosen was a two-edged one, and hard to grapple with. 
Besides, if the man chose to play up to this pretender's 
assumption no one could prevent him. Proof lay with 
him. But it was proof of a peculiar kind, hard to get 
at or to deal with. No one could assert confidently that 
the present Earl was an impostor unless the real Ronald 
was forthcoming, or proofs of his death could be ob- 
tained. Looked at from any point of view the puzzle 
was complicated. But he saw plainly enough that it 
would be better to pacify O'Shea than to defy him. 

"There — don't make an ass of yourself, man," he 
said to him pacifically. "What's the use of quarrelling 
over the mistake? Best to try and mend it — some way. 
I'll think matters over to-night and come round and see 
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you in the morning. As for money, I daresay I can let 
you have ten pounds or so on account** 

He was thinking that he had as much right to help 
himself to funds as the pretended heir. And the keys 
were in his possession now. 

But O'Shea had taken to virtuous indignation, and 
poured contempt upon seeming generosity. 

''I'll not be beholden to you for a farthing that 
isn't fair and square with our agreement *Tis your 
interest to prove that the man upstairs isn't the rightful 
earl. *Tis perhaps another person's interest to prove 
that he m. Between the two of you I stand with my 
proofs, and my version of the story. A story not to 
your credit, Captain. Then there's the gentleman him- 
self. Oh! *tis a mighty fine complication, and little you 
thought what you were bringing on your shoulders when 
you came sneaking round Daniel O'Shea with your hints 
and your lies and your money! But he's no fool, and 
don't you go thinking you'll fox him, for you won't!" 

"Well, what do you want?" asked Mallory sullenly. 
"Don't fence any longer. If you're going to stand by 
me, say so, and I swear I'll make it worth your while. 
If you're not — well, take the consequences!" 
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O'Shea reflected for a moment or two. Should he 
play a double game? Should he let the traitor have a 
free hand until 

But then what of the other man? What of the 
real earl? What of Lady Susan? The situation was 
tense with interest; full of complications. He felt his 
mood was too savage, his brain too excited to think it 
out to-night. Better to temporise. Better sleep on the 
matter, as Mallory suggested. 

He looked suddenly up at his tempter. 

"Before God, Captain," he said, "I think you're a 
clever villain, and not overburdened with scruples! Pll 
take your advice, though. I'll sleep on it. Come down 
to the inn in the momin' and we'll see if we can't 
devise a plan to put the right man in his place and give 
the wrong his due!" 

Mallor/s brow cleared. "Ah! you're sensible again. 
Believe me, it's a better paying game to stick to me. 
Have some more whisky?" 

"No, thank you," said the man curtly. "I'll be 
wishin' you good night; and may the night bring wisdom 
to both of usl" 

He walked over to the door and opened it. Jasper 
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Mallory followed and saw him ^ely out into the grounds. 
Then he shut the great entrance door and returned to 
the dining-room with a smile of triumph on his lips. 

O'Shea walked swiftly down the drive. Midway be- 
tween the shrubbery and the lodge-gates he stopped 
short and gave a hurried exclamation. A shadowy figure 
glided out from behind a belt of trees. It was too dark 
to see more than the outline. Face and hair were 
covered with the hood of the long motor cloak she 
wore. 

"Who the divil are you?" cried the startled Irish- 
man. 

The figure advanced and came close to him. 

"I — I want to speak to you," said Lady Sue's voice 
in agitated tones. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The Irishman was amazed. But he only masked 
his surprise by courtesy. He lifted his cap. "Honoured 
and delighted to be at your ladyship's service," he 
said. 

"Let us walk on. Keep in the shadows. I want to 
know why you were taken upstairs to-night to my — 
cousin's room?" 

O'Shea held swift counsel with himself. Should he 
tell her the truth, or evade a direct reply? 

"How did you know I was in your cousin's room?" 
he parleyed. 

"Richards told me. He said you professed to be a 
friend, that you had been together in Africa. And yet 
— Ronald did not know you!" 

"That's true; he did not," said O'Shea. 

"But why? How do you explain it? Was he con- 
scious?" 

"He had his wits as dear as your ladyship or me- 
self at the present moment" 
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"Then " 

She caught her breath hurriedly, and looked up in 
his face. The moon peering from behind a dark cloud 
shone down on the pale beauty of her own, and the 
ruffled golden hair that framed it O'Shea's Irish blood 
warmed to beauty and its appeal 

"Faith, my lady," he said bluntly, "it's the sequel to 
the story I told you yesterday. He's not the right man 
at aU!" 

She stood suddenly still. 

"How can you tell? You may have been on a false 
trail. You may have come across someone resembling 
my cousin. And ** 

"And havin' the same name? And bein' as like as 
two peas in a pod? If we were all Kvin' in a story- 
book or play-actin' on the stage, such things might 
happen, my lady. But ask yourself, is it likely in rale 
life? Have you ever heard of such a case?" 

She was silent Her heart beat heavily. The per- 
plexity of the situation grew with every day, with every 
fresh occurrence. Farce had turned to tragedy. Life 
faced her, grim with realities that had to be reckoned 
with — not evaded. 
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"No," she said at last "I have never heard of 
one, but all the same, stranger things happen in reality 
than we imagine." 

"Faith, this is strange enough to puzzle Solomon 
himself," said O'Shea. "Here's Captain Mallory waitin' 
to step into somebody's shoes and call himself an earl. 
And here's somebody kapin' him out o' them same 
shoes and yet he's not the rightful earl either! What 
are we to do, madam, at all?" 

"Oh! won't you help me?" she cried suddenly. 
"You can see for yourself how I'm situated. I daren't 
breathe my suspicions to a soul. My mother hasn't the 
faintest idea of them, nor Jasper Mallory either. Oh! if 
only I had a friend whom I could trust, whom I could 
rely upon — — " 

The little break in her voice, the choking sob she 
repressed, went straight to the susceptible heart of the 
Irishman. 

"I'd ask no greater honour than to be your lady- 
ship's friend, and serve you body and soul; but how the 
divil am I to do it? Here I'm in the captain's pay — not 
that I've seen the colour of his money. It's his interest, 
of course, that Lord Rollestone should not succeed to 
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the title and estates. It's also his interest to prove that 
the present gentleman is a decayver and a fraud. But 
by the powers o' glory 'tis mighty difficult to do one or 
other. One of the two is safe established and acknow- 
ledged. Where the other is, God above only knows. 
In kingdom come, I'm thinking. He hadn't an hour's 
chance of his life when I last set eyes on him." 

"You think it's quite impossible that he could have 
escaped? That this — gentleman — is the Lord RoUestone 
you knew in Africa?" 

"Well, my lady, I'm willin' to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. It's true for you he didn't recognise me. 
But there's another sign ye might go upon. The gentle- 
man I knew and was companioning with had an ugly 
scar across the wrist of his right hand. Has this fiiend 
o' yours upstairs there got such a scar? If so, he's the 
right man." 

Lady Sue drew a quick breath. 

"Are you sure it was on the wrist — not the back of 
the hand?" 

"The wrist, my lady. I'd stake my life on it!" 

Lady Sue's head drooped suddenly. Her case was 
hopeless. She knew it at last. 
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"What can we do?" she said brokenly. "What 
ought we to do?" 

"I don't need words to tell me that your ladyship's 
none too anxious to have that blackguard of a captain 
rulin' it over you here," said O'Shea. "But right's right; 
and for the Hfe o' me I can't see how the matter is to 
go on without some sort of a *show up!'" 

"Is there no way of communicating with that tribe 
— of ascertaining what really was Lord Rollestone's 
fate?" she asked. 

As she said it, as her lovely eyes looked up at him 
and her voice trembled in entreaty, all the latent chivalry 
of O'Shea's Irish nature sprang to life. He had been 
a scoundrel and adventurer. He had gambled and 
drunk and generally fooled away golden opportunities 
of life. He had been reckless and irresponsible, and 
yet through it all had kept aglow one little spark of 
respect and admiration for a true woman. The in- 
nocent self-betrayal of this lovely creature touched him 
to the very core. He knew why she was so anxious to 
believe in the pretensions of this mysterious stranger. 
And why she was equally anxious to do no wrong to 
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the real man whose place had been usurped for some 
reason unknown. 

Perhaps she hardly guessed how she had betrayed 
her real feelings in the matter. O'Shea wondered if 
he could settle affairs to her satisfaction? If he could 
set Jasper at defiance while outwardly seeming to serve 
him. The possibility of the whole scheme flashed be- 
fore him in a moment For he alone could do this 
thing. He knew the ground to travel. The secret 
method of getting on the track of that cruel and blood- 
thirsty tribe into whose hands he and RoUestone had 
fallen. True, there was attendant risk and danger, but 
such things were the breath of life to him; and then — 
he would for once in that life be incurring them in a 
good cause — the cause of a lovely high-bom woman; 
this queenly creature whose pride and whose contempt 
of himself had rather stung than angered him. Sup- 
posing he proved to her that he was not so contemptible 
after all; that he, too, could be self-sacrificing, self- 
reliant. Supposing 

He broke off. 

His thoughts had led him along a toituous road. 
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Now they suddenly illuminated it. How plain, how 
clear, how possible it looked! 

He had told Mallory that the one way to settle the 
question was to produce the real Lord Edensore, or 
find authentic proof of his death. To-morrow he would 
offer himself as the investigator of both. Thus he 
could serve Lady Susan and keep Jasper Mallory still 
in his power. It would be useless to turn on the new 
possessor and deny his rights. But it was possible in 
three or four months at the furthest, to bring proof 
that would substantiate or destroy his claims. His 
heart beat high. He felt the old thrill, the old zest 
awakened. 

"Listen," he said suddenly, and turned to the girl 
by his side, and seized her cold hands and held them 
fast. "Fve found the way, Fve found the man. You 
said you wanted a friend to rely upon. Well, he's here, 
speakin' to you at this present moment. Only say the 
word. Only tell me that you are able to equip a search 
party, with Daniel 0*Shea as its leader, and faith we 
won't let the grass grow under our feet. Dead or aUve, 
you shall have the rale Earl of Edensore back amongst 
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you all, ere four months have passed over our heads, or 
news of his fate." 

Lady Sue's face flushed warmly. "Do you mean 
it — do you really mean it? Am I to trust you? You're 
not playing me against Captain Mallory for — for some 
purpose?" 

He dropped her hands. His voice was bitter as he 
answered: "I might have guessed 'twould go hard for 
any decent man or woman to believe in me. But as 
there's a God above us, as there's a loving mother 
watching over her ne'er-do-weel in glory yonder — so do 
I swear and promise to fulfil my word to you! More I 
can't say." 

"Oh, I believe you — I do believe you!" she cried 
passionately. "And may Heaven bless you for that 
promise. How I shall count the days! And as for — 
for the money for the expedition, let it be my affair. 
Don't ask Captain Mallory." 

"My dear lady, the captain would scarcely credit 
me with such magnanimity as would go to the putting 
pocket and life at the service of his lost cousin without 
some very excellent reason. Besides, 'tis he who ought 
to pay me for my services. However, that's no matter 
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just now. Fm thinkin' of your ladyship, out and 
alone so late. Won't they be wondering about you up 
beyant?" 

"Oh, I can get in and not be seen!" she exclaimed. 
"There is a side entrance I can use. I had to risk 
something. I could not let affairs rest as they are. I 
suppose you said nothing to Captain Mallory about our 
interview in town?" 

"Divil a word. I mentioned only seein' you at the 
station. When your ladyship showed no sign of re- 
cognition I took my cue. But now all is arranged I 
won't be kapin' you out this cold night. Vd like to 
think you trust me. It's no easy errand Pm going on, 
and what I do I do for your sake more than the rights 
of the case. And when I leave here to-morrow 'twill 
be long enough before I trouble you." 

"But I must hear! I must know!" she exclaimed 
eagerly. "And supposing Captain Mallory won't agree 
to paying your expenses you must let me know at once. 
I can't expect you to undertake such a journey without 
the — the sinews of war!" 

O'Shea gave a short laugh. '"It's the first time in 
my life," he said, "that I'd like to say *no' to that offer. 
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But time's precious, and suspense is poor food to live 
upon, so ril promise to tell your ladyship if I need your 
assistance." 

"Thank you," she said simply. "I know you are 
doing this out of pure kind-heartedness. Believe me, 
I shall always feel your debtor. If — if you succeed " 

"Oh, ril succeed, never fear!" he answered. "I 
don't promise to bring your cousin home again, but 
you shall know of his fate. There's one thing that gets 
over me. I don't know if your ladyship can explain 
it. There wasn't twins by any chance? Two sons of 
the late earl? For, faith, those two men are just the 
mortal image of each other." 

Lady Sue drew her hood more closely round her 
face. "No," she said. "My cousin Ronald was the 
only son." 

"Well, it's quare enough to be a coincidence. Your 
ladyship's going? I wish you good-night." 

"And I wish you God-speed, Daniel O'Shea; may 
your quest be successful." 

She held out her hand. He looked at her, then 
took it, dropped on one knee, and raised it to his 
lips. 
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"God send you peace and happiness, my lady," he 
said very low. 

When he rose she was disappearing in the gloom 
and the distance, but it seemed to him that the night 
still held the echoes of her voice, the soft questioning of 
her deep eyes, the gleam of her golden hair. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Jasper Mallorv strode into the breakfast-room next 
morning with a brow of thunder. He dashed a formid- 
able looking official letter upon the table, and swore 
both loud and deep, at the authorities of the War Of- 
fice, and all connected therewith. In brief, the gallant 
officer's leave was countermanded, and he was ordered 
to the front with no more ceremony than those in 
authority ever deem fit to display in dealing with those 
who are not 

The shears of Fate had cut sharply into his schemes. 
He was caught in an impasse from which there was 
no way out save one which would brand him coward 
and traitor in face of all the world. But words convey 
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no adequate idea of his rage, or his helplessness. Here 
he was fettered by obligations; compelled to leave the 
Hall, and to leave a usurper in possession of what he 
considered his own rights. To speak his suspicions 
would only proclaim him fool. No one would believe 
him. And well enough he knew also that no one would 
regret his absence. The three women looked disgusted 
at his comments and his abuse. Not one of them ut- 
tered a word, and the significance of their silence was 
eloquent of their feelings. 

He turned on them at last "You are certainly 
sympathetic. One would think I was a total stranger 
instead of holding right and title here. I have a mind 
to chuck up the whole business after all!" 

Lady Anne looked up from the tea-cups. Even her 
usually calm face wore a Rush of shamed indignation. 

"Pray, Jasper, remember you owe something to the 
honour of the family,*' she said. "We may have 
numbered sinners and evil-doers among our records, but 
at least they have sinned as men, not as cowards!" 

"In a day and hour when England has need of 
every aid her sons can give, Captain Mallory's remarks 
savour somewhat of non-patriotism," observed Mrs. Ebury. 
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"I have occasionally regretted that nature made me a 
woman. The regret has a special meaning — now." 

"That's all very fine," sneered Jasper. "Anyone can 
, brag who's on the safe side of the fence. You'd sing a 
different song once you'd had a taste of the hardships 
of war. Glory and patriotism are fine-sounding words, 
but they're only the veneer for time-servers and political 
bunglers. This war is a political blunder. It's been a 
series of mistakes from first to last. It will be an 
historical record of disgrace. It's a pity that the 
bunglers can't go to the front themselves. We'd see 
how they'd like the result of their pettifogging cheese- 
paring policy." 

"I should advise you to express your opinions to the 
War Office authorities," said Lady Sue icily. "To my 
thinking, and in the present crisis of affairs, they are 
simply unwarrantable." 

She rose from the table. Her heart was beating 
painfully. It seemed such wonderful good fortune she 
could scarcely credit it. The ground to be cleared in 
this fashion. Time allowed for thought, for plan, for 
action. The man's pitiful cowardice filled her with 
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disgust. She felt as if she could not endure his presence 
another moment. 

Just as she reached the door he called to her. 

"You needn't carry the joyful news to the — interested 
invalid," he said. "Excitement is bad for him." 

"Is that why you took a stranger to see him last 
night?" she asked scornfully. "You show a keen ap- 
preciation of accidents, Jasper." 

His lips whitened, but the door closed ere he found 
words to reply to the seeming taunt. He only faced 
Mrs. Ebury's mocking eyes and Lady Anne's astonished 
ones. 

"If you feel there is any immediate fear of your 
health breaking down, I daresay Dr. Jones would give 
you a certificate," observed Editha. "Such things are 
often done, you know. And really, military honours are 
not worth considering as pitted against the importance 
of landed interests." 

He stared at her with sulky rage, and devoted him- 
self to his breakfast. No man, even a coward, likes to 
appear a coward before a woman. He was annoyed 
that he had allowed his temper to get the better of him. 
It had been the quite natural result of a fit of natural 
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rage when he had read that command from headquarters. 
But suddenly he felt that rage was useless. Fate had 
played him a sorry trick, and he would be forced to 
run attendant risks even as other men were running 
them. 

But he must see O'Shea and decide on a plan for 
ousting this impostor upstairs before going to London. 
His brain was busy over various schemes as he ate and 
drank in sulky silence, and the moment he had finished 
his breakfast he started for the village, driving himself 
there in a light T-cart and catching O'Shea at his own 
breakfast. 

He relieved his mind of the news, and of a con- 
siderable amount of bad language. O'Shea said very 
little. He was too surprised at the fortunate happening, 
as well as too busy thinking over the methods of his 
own scheme. In the end, when Mallory had exhausted 
his vocabulary of oaths and complaints, he diplomatically 
introduced the subject of the proposed search for the 
real Earl of Edensore. 

Jasper stormed furiously. He was all for denouncing 
the false claimant arid asserting his own rights. It 
would serve a double purpose, for no one could then 
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blame him for resigning his conmiission. "Urgent 
private affairs" would be excuse enough. This method, 
however, was far from suiting O'Shea's plans or ideas. 
He opposed it with every possible obstacle. Desertion 
at such a time would brand Jasper "coward" in the 
face of all men, whether in or out of military circles. 
It would serve no purpose, as there was nothing to prove 
that the real Lord of Edensore was anyone but the 
accepted inmate of the Hall. 

Jasper could not but acknowledge this. Rage and 
storm as he might, circumstances were too strong for 
him. He was neither skilful enough to untie the knot 
of comphcations, nor bold enough to sever it with one 
stroke of decision. He paltered and parleyed and 
bargained until O'Shea lost all patience, and swearing at 
him as coward and miser both, bade him find another 
tool for his dirty work. 

Then Mallory grew alarmed. Things had advanced 
so far that he could not alter their position. He was as 
much in the power of O'Shea, as O'Shea was bound to 
his schemes. Each had need of the other, and acknow- 
ledged obligation while detesting its motive power. 
Finally OShea had his way. Mallory promised him the 
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money for his proposed expedition, though how he was 
to obtain it he had no very definite idea. In a few 
months it might be possible to obtain the necessary 
proofs. For those few months Mallory determined on a 
career of blameless caution. Even captivity showed 
possibilities of safeguarding a valuable existence from 
shot or shell, or ill-fortunes of warfare. He deemed 
that he owed a certain duty to his own precious per- 
sonality, seeing that it might hold important issues. It 
would be no very difficult matter to exercise needful 
precautions for a time. O'Shea, noting how his inclina- 
tions lay, fooled him to the top of his bent. All the 
Irishman wanted was a clear field, and a certain amount 
of time and money. These things were all forthcoming, 
and the latent spark of chivalry fanned into a blaze by 
Lady Sue's beauty and Lady Sue's trust emboldened 
him to work with a decision and energy that left Jasper 
Mallory at his mercy. 

The interview closed with an agreement between the 
two men to travel to London by the night mail. 

Left to himself, O'Shea held brief counsel. He must 
inform Lady Sue of what had happened. But how was 
he to do it? He could not go to the Abbey, or loiter 
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in the grounds on chance of seeing her. Should he 
write? He did not favour written commvmications as a 
rule. They were unsafe, and they were compromising. 
He marshalled his plans before his mind's eye, acknow- 
ledging their increased difficulty owing to the outbreak 
of the war. 

Supposing he were unable to pursue inquiries? Once 
in those wild uncivilised regions, he would have to face 
inniunerable difficulties such as civilisation wots not of. 
But his word was given. It did not occur to him to 
break it. After long consideration, he wrote a few 
guarded lines to Lady Sue telling her of his recent 
interview, of his departure for London, and of an address 
there where he would await further communication. 

Events were in train. Circiunstances bore a favour- 
able aspect The mystery of the doubles appealed to 
his curiosity as well as to his interests. Besides, 
adventure was the very life of the man. Here it pro- 
mised itself set around with excitement and danger; the 
gratitude of a lovely woman, the overthrow of a villain's 
schemes. It was good transpontine melodrama, and 
O'Shea rubbed his hands with glee and paced the room 
feverishly, longing with all his heart for action; for the 
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eventful moment; the fateful opportunity that should call 
forth energy and applaud triumph. He had the actor 
instinct of his countrymen; the love of glory and distinc- 
tion; the faculty of devising situations and commanding 
them. And nothing in his eventful and unmeritorious 
career had appealed to him as did this strange and dif- 
ficult mission, this playing a double part for a single 
purpose, this view of himself as a chivalrous defender of 
the helpless and persecuted, and at the same time as 
the avenger of a fraud. 

"Bedad, but it's glorious!" he exclaimed, pausing 
a moment in his triumphal march and appealing to an 
invisible audience. He halted and laughed aloud. "Pll 
play the man and the conqueror to the end! To think 
of that cur having to face the bullets of the Boers, and 
I to sail triumphant in at the tail of the story with the 
rightful man for company! But wait — let me think. 
For all the clamour for justice wasn't there a something 
in my lady's manner that seemed to convey her real 
interest was with that wounded man beyond? Not her 
words, but her looks. The tremor of her voice, the 
appeal in those beautiful eyes. Faith J Daniel O'Shea, 
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those same eyes maxle your tough heart melt like ice 
before the sunlight." 

He sighed involuntarily. He thought of his sudden 
impulse; his wild plan; the perils and the hardships to 
which he had vowed himself for the sake of those isame 
beautiful eyes. In colder, calmer mood he faced un- 
dreamt-of difficulties, but they could not damp his 
ardour. Some natures answer to the spur of danger 
as the mettlesome steed to the spur of his rider. O'Shea's 
was such a nature. 

Inaction was positive misery. How to get through 
the hours of this long day suddenly faced his aroused 
energies with a sense of wasted opportunities. Why 
should he wait? Why should he burden himself with 
Jasper Mallory's unwelcome society? There was an 
earlier train. He would take it, and be in London that 
night True, he could not do much, but the fact of 
being on the ground would be a relief to enforced in- 
action. 

He took up the letter for Lady Sue, resolving to 
post it on his way. His packing and the settling of his 
bill occupied but a very short time. 

At midnight of that same day Daniel O'Shea was 
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walking through the London streets. At midnight of 
that same day Jasper Mallory was whirling through the 
dark and dreary country; mind and brain a sottish 
duality. To him life meant only schemes that had 
been circumvented; harsh circumstances he was forced 
to accept. A blind rage held the forces of his body as 
fetters hold a prisoner; and if curses do come home to 
roost, he assuredly had a sorry future before him. 

But unknown to both men there was a new force 
brooding in the darkness and mystery around them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fate has many moods, and works by strange 
means. 

It had seemed a mere impulse to O'Shea that 
directed his selection of an earlier train. A similar 
impulse sent him wandering through the streets of 
London, by reason of that up-stirring of aroused forces 
which forbade physical inaction. He found himself in 
the Strand at the time when the theatre crowds were 
pouring into the streets, and cabs and motors and 
omnibuses adding to the confusion. Here and there 
some shivering outcast or dreary painted tawdriness 
looked up at more fortunate fellow-beings. Here and 
there a small grimed hand held out its forlorn stock of 
matches or evening papers. Here and there a voice 
whined for charity, while a furtive glance watched its 
foe, the policeman, at least out of hearing if not out of 
sight. The whole pitiable, never-ending wretchedness 
of the midnight streets spread out its panorama of con- 
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trasts. Wealth and pleasure, sordid misery and crime 
jostled each other for brief ugly moments, and then fell 
each into their apportioned place in the strange scheme 
of civilisation. 

O'Shea strolled on, and had reached Wellington 
Street when he caught sight of a ragged figure making 
a sudden plunge to cross the road. He had chosen a 
bad moment, and as O'Shea watched the unsteady 
progress, he saw a hansom advancing swiftly in that 
direction. 

What impelled him to the rashness of pursuit and 
rescue he was never able to imagine. All he knew was 
that he had dragged the staggering pilgrim almost from 
under the horse's feet, and was holding him in safety 
on the vantage-ground of a street shelter. 

A poor forlorn figure it was, at which policemen 
cast rough words, and on whom waiting pedestrians 
vented reproach and blame. The rescuer looked with 
some pity at the shivering form. Then suddenly the 
ghastly face lifted itself, and the piteous eyes met his 
own. There was something scared and furtive in the 
glance. O'Shea dropped the arm he had been holding. 
"My God!" he cried. "Who are you?" 
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There was no answer, no sign or sense of recogni- 
tion. The Irishman seized the trembling arm once more 
and piloted the poor outcast across the road. Once on 
the pavement, he steadied the figure, and again put 
that question. The only response was a melancholy 
shake of the head — a feeble muttering. 

O'Shea spoke gently and persuasively. Incredible 
as it seemed to himself, he yet felt convmced that the 
object of his purposed journey was attained. That here 
in the heart of London he was face to face with the 
man he had last seen in an African forest 

"For Heaven's sake, speak!" he entreated. "Do 
you remember me? Aren't you Rollestone? Ronald 
Rollestone, who was with me on the Zambesi?" 

The man gazed vacantly at his interlocutor, and 
began to tremble violently. With a sudden eflfort he 
wrenched his arm from O'Shea's detaining grasp, and 
made a dash forward in the direction of the Bridge. 
In a moment the Irishman was level with him, and 
once again seized his arm. 

"Don't be frightened, man! I won't harm yoii," he 
said hurriedly; for that dash for freedom had aroused 
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interest amongst the passers-by, and sundry loafers were 
gathering round. 

He seized the hand of his captive and searched its 
surface for that scar he remembered. It would be proof 
sufficient of identity — puzzling as were the circumstances. 
Amidst grime and attenuation there it lay — crossing 
the back of the wrist; a jagged cruel line, not easy to 
forget 

"You are my old chum — you are Ronalds," ex- 
claimed O'Shea. "How on earth did you get here? 
Don't you remember me?" 

A shake of the head, a piteous glance, were the only 
answer. O'Shea's heart gave a quick throb. He saw 
that the poor outcast had been almost deprived of his 
senses. He had no power of recognition — scarcely of 
speech. The mere instincts of terror and self-preserva- 
tion alone seemed to survive in his wrecked and feeble 
mind. Some terrible fate must have been his thus to 
rob him of strength and memory — almost of likeness to 
the brave glad youth 0*Shea so well remembered. 

"Come," he said gently. "Don't be so frightened. 
I won't hurt you. Can't you tell me where you 
live?" 
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Still there was no answer. Only that shake of the 
head — that furtive glance to right and left, as of some 
trapped creature seeking release. 

The Irishman saw he was in terrible pHght Wasted 
to a skeleton — his memory gone — moneyless — starving 
— and alone in this great city. Of a former existence 
— of rightful name or place in the world — he seemed 
totally unconscious. His present physical needs made 
all else subordinate. Perhaps with rest — food — care, 
his senses might return. At least they were conditions 
imperative on any effort at restoring mental balance, 
or even semblance of humanity. 

O'Shea spoke to him gently and soothingly. At 
last he was persuaded to accompany his new friend to 
some place of shelter. O'Shea threw his own overcoat 
over the ragged figure, and drew him gently in the 
direction of a coffee stall. Here he gave the famished 
man food, and tried again to soothe his terrors and 
assure him of friendliness. Then he took him to his 
own hotel in Buckingham Street, and got him up to his 
own room. Once there, he ordered a fire and hot bath, 
and tended the poor wanderer as gently as a woman. 
Dressed in clean linen, and laid between dean sheets. 
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the forlorn creature gave a few deep sighs of content, 
and fell asleep. 

O'Shea threw his rags aside into a cupboard, made 
up the fire, and sat there for long pondering over 
events and wondering what his next course of action 
should be. 

That the man was the same Lord RoUestone he had 
last seen in Africa he had no doubt But how he had 
escaped from that savage Uibe and made his way back 
to his native land was a mystery beyond his discoverer's 
powers of imagination. 

"By the saints in glory, how am I going to prove he 
is the right man?'\he asked himself. "Sure, his wits 
are all astray, and his mind's gone, and as for the like- 
ness — damme if the wrong man hasn't the best of it 
now! Was ever such a predicament?" 

He stood by the bed and looked long and thought- 
fully at the wasted features of the sleeper. There were 
dark shadows beneath the closed lids; a hectic flush on 
the thin cheeks. The breathing was quick and irregular; 
the hands outside the quilt twitched nervously. 

O'Shea's face grew very grave. "He looks ripe for 
an illness," he muttered. "And that sets the clock back 
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again. I seem to get no farther. If only he could tell 
me about himself 'twould clear the way a bit Anyhow, 
this stops the African project No use looking for my 
needle in that haystack. And what will I be telling the 
captain ? He mustn't know of this, anyway." 

The night passed on to grey dawn while he fought 
his way through a maze of conjecture and tried to 
formulate a new plan of action. 

He would have to see Mallory at his hotel. He 
would have to fall in, or seem to fall in, with his direc- 
tions. The question was, would the captain trust him 
with money? As likely as possible he would not He 
would perhaps insist on taking his passage for him, and 
O'Shea thought ruefully of good money wasted should 
he be compelled to avail himself of the pilot's services. 
Then there was Lady Sue. She must be let into the 
secret even as Jasper Mallory must be kept in the dark. 
Altogether, the Irishman's brain was in a ferment, and 
sleep became impossible. 

Towards daybreak the sick man began to toss rest- 
lessly on his pillows. His face was very flushed. The 
dark shadows under his eyes were like a bruise. Sud- 
denly he woke and sat up. He was trembling violently, 
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and his eyes were wide with terror. O'Shea hastened 
to his side. 

"Well, friend," he said, "how do you find your- 
self?" 

The man raised one shaking hand to his head. "I'm 
on fire," he muttered. "It is everywhere around me.- 
Ugh! — how the flames scorch — bum — bum — bum " 

He shuddered as if he felt their touch. He was 
back with the tortures and terrors of that awful time. 

O'Shea felt alarmed. The man was seriously ill, in 
the grasp of fever, and in his present condition could 
give no accoimt of himself. He resolved to send for a 
doctor as soon as anyone was stirring. Meanwhile he 
applied cool bandages to the fevered head, and did his 
best to soothe the man to sleep once more. At last he 
sank into a heavy stupor, and lay quite still save for an 
occasional moan or sigh. 

When a doctor arrived and heard O'Shea's story, 
he looked very grave. The man was emaciated as a 
skeleton. He must have endured terrible hardships, and 
he was now in the grip of fever bom of swamps and 
miasma and scorching heats and chill dews. The issue 
was uncertain, but the chances were against recovery. 
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"He ought to have a nurse; he must not be left 
alone for a moment," concluded the medical authority. 
"I will send one in, and some medicine. For the 
present we can do but little. The fever must run its 
course." 

Then he. left, and O'Shea shrugged philosophical 
shoulders, and since things could be no worse, set about 
trying to make them better. 

To assert that this forlorn and destitute wanderer 
was the Earl of Edensore was a statement that would 
need more substantial proof than his bare word. He 
was altered almost beyond recognition to anyone who 
had only known the well-groomed, well-set-up young 
Englishman of University days. As O'Shea had affirmed 
already, the present possessor looked infinitely more like 
the former Lord Rollestone than did the real man. But 
for the Irishman's own memory of the unkempt and 
vagabond appearance they had both presented in those 
wild days of travel and adventure, he might have passed 
him without recognition. 

In another hour, when his matted locks had been 
cut close, and ice applied to his head, and the room 
put into the orderly condition peculiar to nursing pre- 
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rogatives, O'Shea felt that he had done all that was 
possible. 

He took an adjoining room for himself, had a bath 
and some breakfast, and then awaited the summons 
which he felt confident was on its way from Jasper 
Mallory. In due course it arrived, and also in due course 
O'Shea waited on the sender for instructions. That they 
were seasoned with forcible and not too polite recrimina- 
tions, goes without saying. 

Fortunately Jasper's own affairs demanded all his 
spare time and attention. He was obliged to pay his 
supposed emissary in advance, and trust to his promise 
to find the real "Ronald," dead or alive. That matter 
settled, the valiant warrior gave his whole attention to 
hygienic garments and "bullet-proof" shirting, an in- 
genious contrivance patented by an American inventor, 
and purposing to be on the lines of ancient "chain 
armour." 

O'Shea troubled himself no more about the white- 
livered warrior. In a week Mallory had sailed for Cape 
Town, ignorant that his supposed tool remained behind; 
ignorant that the cousin whom he hated as an inter- 
loper was in the very country he had left. Equally 
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ignorant that the money he had so sorely grudged and 
which he had obtained fro/n Lady Anne herself, was 
being spent in the service of the very individual whose 
death he craved and for whose title and position he was 
ready to perform any villainy. 

Meanwhile, in a small upper room of that Strand 
hotel, O'Shea watched and tended the sick man. 

The fever was not violent Wasted frame and wasted 
energy were incapable of opposing a drastic force. A 
stronger man might have suffered more, but in this poor 
citadel of want and woe there was little to set itself 
against an enemy, and Nature proved her own curative 
powers by taking the line of least resistance. In a week 
the fever had abated, the temperature had become normal, 
and pain and restlessness had sunk into lethargy. 

Then O'Shea wrote to Lady Sue. He had not 
cashed her cheque, neither had he given her any in- 
formation respecting his strange discovery. But with the 
departure of Mallory he felt the decks were cleared for 
necessary action. The letter gave him some difficulty. 
In cold plain words the story of his discovery looked 
improbable; a fantasy of sensational effects. Would she 
be able to believe in it? To credit that O'Shea had 
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Stumbled upon the lost heir in a London street instead 
of in the wilds of Africa? That with everything prepared 
for enterprise and adventure, the bathos of common- 
place had stepped in and turned a hero into a mere 
craftsman of chance? 

He wrote and rewrote and wrote again. But the 
effect remained the same. The one thing to which he 
could swear most confidently was the scar on the right 
hand. But that scar had not been there when Ronald, 
Viscount Rollestone, had set forth on his travels. 

In the end O'Shea sent off his letter in a mood of 
irritation with his poor powers as a scribe. But when 
it was posted he was conscious of a certain relief. Some 
of his responsibiUty was shunted for the time being. 

Would Lady Sue come to town herself? Would she 
recognise the sick man as the rightful Lord Edensore, 
and if so, what of the claimant in possession? 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Lady Sue read O'Shea's letter with the most com- 
plete sense of bewilderment A second perusal had the 
effect of sending her to Editha Ebury for counsel. She 
felt both mentally and physically incapable of taking in 
this extraordinary communication, or acting upon its 
suggestions. 

Mrs. Ebury also read the letter with astonishment. 
When one has located a difficulty some hundred of miles 
away it is somewhat surprising to find it at one's 
door. 

Lady Sue's impetuous, "What am I to do?" flashed 
out as she laid down the letter, and found no immediate 
answer. 

They stood facing one another, and between them 
lay the written sheets that had caused O'Shea so much 
thought and trouble. 

"To do " echoed Mrs. Ebury. "It is not easy 

to advise at such short notice, but I should say — eventu- 
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ally — you must go and see this other man. He will 
have to be reckoned with sooner or later, and if his con- 
dition is as critical as Mr. O'Shea declares it to be, 
then your visit of identification should be " 

"Rather sooner than later?" interposed Lady Sue. 

"Exactly." 

There was a long silence. The thoughts of both 
were busy with the curious complications that had to be 
unravelled. 

Mrs. Ebury spoke at last "Our invalid upstairs is 
progressing favourably. There is no more need for anx- 
iety. You can run up to town as soon as you 
please." 

"I know that But supposing I can't — well, can't 
decide? You read what O'Shea says. How awfully 
changed the man is; health shattered, memory gone. 
The same difficulty will face me again." 

"You mean we shall be no nearer a decision than 
we are at present?" 

"Of course we sha'n't Until this wanderer can give 
a history of his actions, or proofs of his identity." I 

"I suppose there can't be a third double," mused 
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Mrs. Ebury. "It is the very queerest thing I have ever 
come across. Shall you tell Lady Anne?" 

"Not yet. It would only confuse and distress her. 
Editha, doesn't it strike you as odd that O'Shea felt so 
sure of going to Africa and then stumbles across his 
man almost on his arrival in London?" 

"Very odd," said Mrs. Ebury. "You see he calls 
attention to it." 

Lady Sue glanced at the letter again. Then sighed 
wearily. 

"Thank Heaven, Jasper isn't here!" she said. 
"Editha — shall I go to-morrow?" 

"It would save prolonged suspense. I'll accompany 
you. My visit here has been quite a long one." 

"I don't know what I should have done without 
you! But you are right. When a thing has to be 
done the less delay the better." 

"Yes. And there's nothing to fear from — poachers, 
or housebreakers now," said Mrs. Ebury. "Our interest- 
ing invalid bears a charmed . life, it seems. Do you 
know, Pm consumed with curiosity to know how all this 
will end. Who is to have the coup de grdce? Who is 
to be proved a fraud, and who the right man? It is 
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the most exciting thing that has ever come in my way. 
No novel from Mudie's can touch it for sensational 
effects." 

"And the denouement has yet to happen/' sighed 
Lady Sue. "Certainly I have had enough of sensation 
and surprises to last for the rest of my natural life! 
Come, let us go and pack. It will be something to do. 
How it does rain here!" 

"Lord Edensore is to come downstairs to-day, to 
the library, is he not?" asked Editha. 

"Downstairs — yes. But not to the library. He seems 
to share the family dislike in that respect. The doctor 
said he might come down, if he wished, after luncheon.'* 

"He will be surprised at your sudden depar- 
ture." 

"Or — relieved," said Lady Sue, as she slowly mounted 
the staircase with that ominous letter in her hand. 

Lord Edensore did not come downstairs till nearly 
tea-time. They sat in the hall before a huge wood fire 
which made pleasant contrast to the howling storm rag- 
ing without. The invalid lay back in a big cushioned 
chair, and was waited upon by Lady Sue and her 

friend. 

15* 
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He looked very white and frail, and spoke but little. 
The outrage and its perpetrators were still a mystery, 
though occasional arrests had been made, and occasional 
suspicions — unverified. The young man himself never 
alluded to the subject The very mention of it seemed 
an annoyance. 

Lady Anne poured out tea, and incidentally remarked 
on the approaching departiu-e of her daughter and her 
friend. The news seemed to startle the invahd. It was 
certainly a sudden determination. But Lady Sue offered 
no reason or explanation. In fact, she scarcely spoke 
at all. Mrs. Ebury and Lady Anne had the conversa- 
tion almost to themselves. 

But from time to time the girl felt those sad eyes 
upon her face; and knew that no movement or action 
escaped their notice. They made her restless and un- 
comfortable. She was conscious of erecting barriers be- 
tween herself and inevitable perplexities. She knew that 
any sort of explanation was impossible at present, but 
all the same she was haunted by the idea that such ex- 
planation was at hand; that her supposed cousin had 
something to reveal, and was anxious only for an oppor- 
tunity to do it. The sense of evading it was a distinct 
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relief. The effort to appear her natural self in this one 
presence had become harder of late. His helplessness 
made that appeal to the softer side of her nature, a 
man's helplessness always does make to a woman. He 
was so patient, so dependent, so grateful, that she was 
perpetually reminded of qualities lacking in another per- 
sonality, and perpetually questioning her reasons. Now 
at last this mystery would be set at rest Of the blank 
in her own life possible to the solving of the said mystery 
she dared not think. The gambler's last stake is always 
to be the successful one. He is not capable of regard- 
ing it otherwise than hopefully. 

Try as she might to send her thoughts on other er- 
rands, Lady Sue was only too conscious of how per- 
sistently they fluttered back to one special resting-place. 
But when she had lefl that place behind her she re- 
solved never to return unless these tormenting doubts 
were solved; unless she could say to this strange claimant, 
"I know who you are — not Tell me who you are." 

• • • • • 

Lady Sue and Mrs. Ebury drove to Buckingham 
Street the next night, and O'Shea received them in a 
private sitting-room of the dreary hotel type. 
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He was strangely excited. The improbability of his 
story faced him at every turn. He hardly expected any- 
one to credit it When he spoke to Lady Sue, when he 
explained his meeting with the distraught, beggared 
creature whom he declared to be Lord Edensore, he was 
not surprised at her passive reception of the story. The 
improbabilities of real life are the despair of fiction-makers. 

However, consciousness of his own rectitude fortified 
him for the ordeal he had himself challenged. Facts 
had narrowed themselves into the simple question of 
identification, and on Lady Susan that responsibility rested. 

He took her up the stairs and into the room where 
the sick man lay. A small, barely furnished place, with 
that indescribable odour of medicine and disinfectants 
which so disturbs the nerves of the healthful. 

The nurse rose as they entered. She looked with 
some curiosity at the beautiful girl and her strange com- 
panion. Lady Sue's face changed colour as her eyes 
fell on the quiet figure on the bed. She could not 
grasp the details of her surroundings. All her mental 
forces were concentrated on that wan white face lying 
on the pillows. The instant she saw it, the instant those 
vacant blue eyes looked back to hers, she felt this was 
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the real Ronald. Why — she could not have explained, 
but the recognition came like a shock that shook the 
fibres of memory and associations as nothing in that other 
man had ever shaken them. Wonderful as the likeness 
was, yet here she recognised those subtle differences 
which stamp each human creature as a separate and 
distinct entity. The shape of the head, the curve of the 
cheek, the weakness of the chin, these she knew as 
familiar things. In that other impersonator they had been 
more a suggestion of likeness than an actual reality. 

She stared in dumb wonder, and then softly breathed 
his name. "Ronnie!" 

He moved his head uneasily, as if listening. She re- 
peated the word. But he gave no sign of memory or 
pf recognition. 

"He does not know me," she faltered, turning to the 
nurse. 

"He knows no one, madam," she answered quietly. 
"His mind seems quite gone." 

O'Shea came a step nearer. "Was I right?" he 
asked. 

"Yes — I am sure it is Ronnie. But how came he 
in such a plight as this?" 
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"Ah! if I could tell you that, Pd have done some- 
thing worth talking about I haven't been able to trace 
him in any way. His clothes were simply rags. Not a 
thing was any use as a clue. But for all that, my lady, 
the moment I clapped eyes on him I knew him to be 
your lost cousin." 

The nurse glanced curiously from one to the other. 
All this was a mystery to her. 

Lady Sue drew away from the bed. "How long may 
it be before his memory returns?" she asked. 

"That I could not say, madam," answered the nurse. 
"Perhaps the doctor could tell you. He will be here in 
a few moments. He seems to think it very improbable 
that the patient will ever recover his memory. He has 
had some great shock, and the brain has lost its power 
of recalling what happened before that shock." 

Lady Sue looked helplessly at O'Shea. "In that 
case we are no better off than before." 

"We are not," he agreed. "That's one reason why 
I sent for your ladyship. The affair is beyond me al- 
together. Only Pm ready to swear that's the right man 
if you need me to do it" 

She looked long and thoughtfully at the wasted, 
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altered face, the transparent hands. On the right hand 
stood out the scar of which O'Shea had spoken. All 
doubt as to the Irishman's truth and honesty had vanished 
before her own instinctive recognition. Fate had played 
a trump card into the man's very hand. He might well 
feel triumphant However extraordinary that likeness, 
she could not hesitate a moment in deciding whose was 
the right to the title and estates. But all the same, the 
task of denouncing an impostor was not a pleasant one. 
"I will see the doctor," she said suddenly. "I — I 
must speak to him alone." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Mrs. Ebury had waited nearly an hour in that dreary 
room before Lady Sue appeared. One look at the girl's 
face revealed fresh troubles and fresh perplexities. 

As they drove back to Pont Street she heard some- 
thing of what had happened, of Lady Sue's positive be- 
lief in the personality of the sick man, of her long and 
guarded interview with the doctor. "He gives but one 
hope," she said. "And that a very problematical one. 
There's just a chance that some other shock as sudden, 
as strange, or even as terrible as the first, may restore 
the balance of the brain, and awaken memory of the 
past. He advises me to take him home, to get him back 
to familiar surroundings. Once there he may have some 
chance of recovery. But think of my difficulty, Editha ! 
Think of mother; of the necessary explanations, of — of 
the other man!" 

"You place him last," said Mrs. Ebury. "But I 
suppose that is not to say he is unimportant. I foresee 
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a considerable amount of difficulty. What if he refuses 
to — quit?" 

Lady Sue's delicate face flamed redly. "He — oh! 
he could not!" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Ebury dryly. "You have 
not yet discovered the motive that sent him to play this 
double part It must have been a very strong one. 
Why should he acknowledge himself liar and traitor un- 
less compelled? And who is to compel him if the real 
Ronald is incapable of asserting his rights, or worse still, 
of remembering he has any rights to assert?" 

"Oh! I have thought of that until I am nearly 
distracted. And bad and black as the case looks I can- 
not help thinking he may — he will be able to clear 
himself!" 

"I have heard of a faith that removes mountains," 
said Editha dryly. "Yours, my dear Sue, would seem 
to rival its capacity! I made a careful study of the — 
well, let us call him the claimant, and if ever anyone was 
satisfied with his position and living in blessed assurance 
of its perfect security, it is the gentleman now in pos- 
session!" 

Lady Sue said nothing. The significance of that 
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Remark went home with cruel meaning. She, too, had 
thought how well the part was played. How sure the 
player was of success. 

Later on that night, when her friend came into her 
room for a "ten minutes'" chat, she displayed a singular 
reserve. 

"We have two weeks* grace. He cannot be removed 
till then. It is quite impossible for me to make any 
plans at present" 

That was all she said, and Mrs. Ebury was conscious 
of a sort of defiance in the manner of her saying it. She 
had too much tact to press the subject further. Besides, 
she recognised that the girPs mind was a chaos of doubt 
and irresolution. She had faced a severe ordeal, and it 
only meant preparation for another to the full as severe 
and infinitely more difficult In this trying moment all 
her s)rmpathies were with her, but she was clear-sighted 
enough to foresee danger ahead. If Lady Sue really 
cared for this man, what would it mean in the future? 
Did she recognise that the cleverness of the trick in no 
way condoned the dishonour of the trickster? That 
when the flaming sword of justice banned his Eden fix>m 
his gaze, the Eve who had ministered to its enchantment 
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must also be left behind? Could anything be said or 
done that would alter that situation? Could anything 
in reason or out of it make wrong into right, or set the 
wrong-doer as claimant for pity, not for condemnation? 

She kissed the poor bewildered girl very tenderly 
indeed. She bade her try to rest and not think. But 
when she closed the door she knew her advice would 
not be taken. 

"What will be the end of it all?" she asked herself. 
"It's taking about as much hold of me as of Sue. I 
almost wish — no, I don't, though! What woman could? 
Mystery and complication are the breath of life to us. 
But I would give — well, my new diamond necklace, I 
think, to be present when Sue confronts the usurper 
with the news of her discovery!" 

Lady Sue had seen the door close with a sense of 
relief. There are times in Hfe when one is sufficient for 
oneself. When the tenderest sympathy hurts, and the 
proffer of consolation or the aid of counsel are alike 
undesirable. 

Lady Sue, at the present moment, had to reckon 
with herself under a new aspect. 

She was no longer the brilliant, high-spirited, care- 
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less girl to whom the joys and excitement of life made 
the best appeal for living. She had faced trouble and 
difficulty. She had seen something of the seamy side 
of that satin-robed existence which had once been her 
natural clothing. The shock had sobered and surprised 
her. But greatest surprise of all was her own discovery 
of the possibilities within herself. She marvelled where 
they had been hidden; why they now showed themselves 
as factors in this strange drama of complication. A 
crisis was fast approaching. It could not be evaded. 
She had refused to face it, but now it had faced her. 

She sat in her room with her face hidden in her 
hands the better to think out this problenL All external 
things were shut out. There was nothing, no one, but 
just herself and her thoughts. 

Strange pictures passed before her eyes. Pictures 
of childhood, of girlhood, of youth. She saw herself 
and Ronnie as playmates, as friends, as the quarrelsome, 
cousinly, informal pair about whom the hopes of Eden- 
sore had played; with whom the House of Edensore 
had now to reckon. Duty faced her sternly and in- 
exorably. The old life, the old gay heedlessness, the 
old indifference to other people's feelings or desires had 
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gone for ever. She was as fairly honest with herself as 
it is possible for a woman to be. For there could be 
no halting between two opinions any longer. 

She pictured herself cold, dignified, disdainful, de- 
manding of one man his reasons for subterfuge and 
flagrant villainy. She pictured herself merciful, com- 
passionate, sisterly, leading another back to reason and 
to life. Helping the shattered mind to build up its 
broken fragments into solid truth; ministering to the sad 
and suffering body whose pitiful history had wrung her 
heart with grief and horror. All the sympathy of her 
soul had rushed forth to that helpless broken personality. 
As she pictured the bright, joyous boy she had last seen 
and contrasted him with this shattered wreck, it seemed 
to her nothing would be too great a sacrifice if only he 
might be restored to love and home and memory. And 
these things might lie in her power to give back to him 
in two weeks' time. 

Two weeks. 

The doctor had spoken hopefully of youth and 
physique, and powers of recuperation. Once he was 
removed to the familiar atmosphere of boyhood's days, 
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the familiar sounds and faces and scenes, there was 
possible hope of mental restoration. 

"It will need great patience," the medical man had 
concluded. "He must have suffered cruelly!" 

"Suffered cruelly." Those words haunted the girl 
unceasingly. She dropped her hands, and saw her own 
face as she lifted it Saw it reflected in all its pallor of 
grief and bewilderment and dawning resolution. 

A sudden rush of tears blinded her eyes, blotted 
out the face. Pity for him merged into pity for herself. 
So forlorn, so alone she felt at this moment, facing the 
crucial test of womanhood's powers of forgiveness — or 
condonation. 



At the end of that first probationary week the sick 
man had turned the comer of convalescence. He grew 
stronger. He manifested an interest in his surroundings. 
He ate and drank with extraordinary avidity, and he 
was amazingly patient and tractable. 

As the cropped hair grew, and his hollow cheeks 
filled out, and his eyes lost their look of terrified ex- 
pectance, the likeness between himself and the pretended 
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Ronald, Earl of Edensore, grew more and more ap- 
parent. 

With each daily visit Lady Sue dwelt on the extra- 
ordinary resemblance more persistently; fought out its 
conflicting claims with greater determination. O'Shea 
had appointed himself faithful and devoted attendant, 
and the nurse's services were no longer requisitioned. 
The Irishman's faculty for amusing his patient de- 
veloped with the gradual improvement in his health. 
But no effort, however skilful, could bring back the 
powers of memory. Lady Sue was not unobservant of 
O'Shea's excellent qualities, his unfailing good humour, 
his unwearied patience and untiring efforts at diverting 
or interesting that dulled and shattered brain. All this 
time she had given no hint to Lady Anne of what had 
occurred, or what was still to occur. 

Again and again had she sat down to write a letter 
that — as yet — was not written. Again and again had 
Mrs. Ebury begged her to get the task "off her mind." 
Something withheld her. She could not name it except 
as an instinct, a strange force, acting through reluctance 
and demanding to be considered. But, as Mrs. Ebury 
pointed out, consideration threatened to become a lasting 
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obstacle, and Lady Anne's feelings had to be reckoned 
with — some time. 

The "to-morrow" of possibility still hovered over 
every decision, and finally that to-morrow was so nearly 
upon the heels of their own actual departure that, as 
Lady Sue put it, "it must be a case of a telegram, or 
nothing." 

As a wire could not afford to be explicit there 
seemed no help for it but to arrive unannounced, or 
with just the formal notice of necessary rooms. 

Mrs. Ebury was unable to travel with the party on 
this occasion. Her own affairs, social and domestic, 
interfered with her desires. It was annoying, but also 
it was inevitable. The last act of the drama would be 
played without her presence in the auditorium, and the 
bald consolation of letters alone remained as tribute to 
the deserved confidence of friendship. 

Lady Sue, O'Shea, and the now convalescent invalid 
travelled down to Wales in a reserved carriage. And 
Lady Sue spent the hours of that journey in a sublime 
state of uncertainty as to how she was to explain the 
presence of the invalid; in a tremor of eagerness to see 
how the false Ronald would look when confronted with 
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the real one; in alternate chill and fever and hope of 
expectancy; in imagining every possible and impossible 
explanation of this masquerade of doubles; in torturing 
herself one moment, and reassuring herself the next; in 
fact, doing everything that an imaginative and pas- 
sionate woman could do to exercise her faculty of 
imagination. 

And yet — had she only known it — how simple was 
to be the explanation of this torturing puzzle! 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

A CARRIAGE was Waiting at the little station. 

O'Shea had muffled up his charge so that his face 
was almost concealed. He gave him his arm, and 
assisted him into the brougham while Lady Sue was 
giving directions about their luggage to the attendant 
footman. 

During the long drive to the Abbey they scarcely 
spoke. The invalid dozed in his comer, wearied by the 
long journey. Lady Sue had at last accepted neutral 
passivity as her best adviser. O'Shea was in a tumult 
of expectancy and wonder. He had received no in- 
structions. He had no conception of Lady Sue's inten- 
tions. She had merely asked if he would continue to 
look after her cousin until his health was more satis- 
factory, a task too congenial to the Irishman's present 
inclinations for him to dream of aught but accept- 
ing it 

All his interest was centred in the Edensore he had 
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met, and known, and deserted, and found again so 
strangely. The many pricks of conscience suffered for 
that desertion were laid at rest by his recent atonement. 

He felt he had done his best and would continue to 
do it; that nothing would ever tempt him into crooked 
paths of shame and sin; that beauty and suffering had 
redeemed him, and henceforth his life was at their 
service. Nothing at once so pitiful or so humiliating as 
that poor shattered fragment of humanity, wandering 
blindly through the London streets, had ever come in 
his way. And do what he might, he could not free 
himself of self-accusation, could not stand free of blame. 
Every look of those sad boyish eyes, every haggard line 
in the changed face were a rebuke to himself. If the 
devotion of his whole life to the service or comfort of 
this forlorn manhood could in any way benefit or con- 
sole it, that devotion he was ready and willing to give. 
That there would be place and need of it he felt sure, 
as long as Jasper Mallory was in the land of the living. 

His brow darkened as he recalled the plot against 
this young foolhardy life; the temptation held out to 
himself which spoke only of "accident" and yet proffered 
a bribe for death. The boy's own ignorance and trust 
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had saved him many a time. O'Shea was not of the 
stuff that goes to form cold-blooded assassins. Again 
and again had he scotched opportunity with the heel of 
indignation. Again and again had he saved the life he 
had been tempted to betray into danger. Side by side 
they had fought, travelled, exploited, endeavoured. 
Side by side had marched and rested and slept by 
camp fire and river; in veldt and forest And now they 
were side by side once more, and again his was the 
task to save, and aid, and rescue. He drew a long deep 
breath. He looked from the drooped head of the 
slumbering man to the golden one of that good genius 
of his, found by accident and made Dea ex Machina 
by that perplexing Fate which plays with human lives 
as a gambler with his stakes. 

Lady Sue heard the sigh and looked quickly at 
him. 

"Are you losing hope?" she asked. 

"No, my lady. I never felt more hopeful." 

"Then why that sigh?" 

"Perhaps 'twas for days dead and gone," he said, 
"stirring times, when one held life in one's hand and 
played with it as check on the chessboard of danger. 
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When time went to the measure of events, not of hours! 
When he and I " 

He paused. Her soft bright eyes were on his face, 
eager, intent. 

"The — the — other, he was in Africa too. Are you 
sure the adventures and dangers were never shared by 
him — also?" 

O'Shea's glance wandered to that scarred hand 
closed in the quiet helplessness of sleep. 

"You mean that both may have come across my 
way? That I would not have known " 

"Yes," she said. "For remember it was in that 
land they met; that one told the history of his heritage, 
and the other took advantage of the knowledge!" 

"True for you, my lady," said O'Shea thoughtfully. 
"But I can only say that every feeling of my heart 
warms to this man, and that the other seemed to me 
naught but a stranger. Ask yourself how or why it 
should be; for if I'm not much mistaken 'twas your own 
case also?" 

Lady Sue turned her head aside and looked once 
more out of window. It was her turn to sigh now. 

As the carriage turned into the drive she glanced 
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anxiously at her cousin. He had wakened suddenly, 
and was gazing about in his usual absent, indifferent 
manner. 

In the cold spring twilight the leafless trees looked 
bare and desolate. The sky shone redly above the 
distant hills, and the grey stone walls of the old Abbey 
caught some of its radiance. Breathlessly Lady Sue 
watched that haggard face. But it showed only the 
usual listless indifference. When the carriage stopped, 
O'Shea helped the young man out, and together they 
followed Lady Sue into the great hall. The leaping 
fire-gleams seemed to greet them with warm welcome. 
All the familiar, homely things gathered and treasured 
through generations, stood as friends might stand, each 
with its history and its memory. 

O'Shea felt the hand on his arm suddenly tighten 
its grasp. He looked eagerly at the white face turning 
in puzzled wonderment from spot to spot. There came 
a sudden breathless exclamation, and then a violent fit 
of trembling shook the slight, frail figure. He made a 
staggering step or two, and sank into a chair. 

Lady Sue was by his side in au instant, forgetful of 
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her mother, who had turned from the fireplace to 
greet her. 

"Ronnie," she whispered eagerly, "you are at home 
^your own home. Oh! don't you remember — now?" 

But the look of awakening had vanished. There 
was only the old vacancy and bewilderment in the up- 
lifted eyes. 

O'Shea removed the soft travelling cap from his 
head and loosened the collar of his overcoat. Then 
Lady Anne gave a faint scream and rushed forward. 

"Sue!" she cried. "Who is it? What is it? What 
has happened to Ronnie?" 

There was a quiet triumph in Lady Sue's glance as 
she met her mother's bewildered eyes. 

"So you, too, know him as Ronnie?" she said. 

"But, of course —only — what has happened? Surely 
not another accident? He was quite well when he went 
out after luncheon!" 

Lady Sue drew her gently away. 

"Mother," she said, "something very strange has 
happened. We have been deceived by a curious like- 
ness. This is the real Ronald. My cousin, your nephew. 

The— the other -" 
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She paused abruptly. For the library door opened 
almost on her words. The "other" Ronald stood there. 

He stared at the figure in the chair as if he saw one 
risen from the dead. He came forward a few paces, 
and the two men faced each other as a figure in a mirror 
faces its own reflection. 

Lady Anne was dumb with amazement, 0*Shea with 
curiosity, Lady Sue with anxiety. For a space of 
breathless seconds the group remained motionless, 
speechless. The shock was too abrupt, too startling for 
any verbal emphasis of its amazing possibilities. 

But it was broken in a manner as strange as its own 
cause and effect. 

For the false Edensore seized the hands of the true, 
and broke into breathless laughter and sudden speech. 

"My God! Ronald, boy! Is it you — safe and sound. 
Oh! thank Heaven, you're home at last!" 

The laugh, the words, the action struck on Lady 
Sue's excited nerves as ice upon hot steel. She gave a 
little hysterical sob and clutched her mother's arm. 

"Can you understand what it all means, for I — 
I " 

She looked from one man to the other. She saw 
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jiot embarrassment or confusion as she had expected, 
but recognition and delight An eager welcome — an 
unmasked acknowledgment of truth. 

Lady Anne was too amazed to speak. She clung 
to her daughter in helpless confusion of mind, wonder- 
ing if she was a prey to some illusion, or the victim of 

f 

nightmare. 

The only passive agent in the whole affair was the 
person most concerned in it. He gazed at the faces 
around him with vacant wonder. He heard that voice 
which was the echo of his own; he looked back into the 
eager eyes that welcomed him, but neither voice nor 
eyes recalled his wandering senses from their burial- 
ground of pain. 

With a sudden sense of horror the man who was 
speaking paused and looked searchingly at his unmoved 
listener. Then his hands relaxed their grasp. He 
turned to O'Shea, to Lady Sue, to the gracious personality 
that had meant an earPs sister, and his aunt, a few mo- 
ments before. 

"What has happened? Who has hurt him? Why 
is he like this?" he demanded. 

Then Lady Sue summoned courage and spoke. 
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"He was left for dead amongst savages in a savage 
land. He has been tortured and ill-treated until memory 
and wits forsook him. How he escaped, how he found 
his way back to his own country we cannot discover. 
Yet, for all that, I know him to be my cousin Ronald; 
the rightful head of the family, and the Earl of Eden- 
sore." 

Her voice rang out clear and defiant. Her eyes 
seemed to challenge a denial. 

There was a moment's dead silence. Then response 
came. Calm, gentle, utterly unexpected — 

"Of course he is Ronald, Earl of Edensore. Who 
should be more certain than I!" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lady Sue stared. Her face grew deadly white. 

"You acknowledge it? Vou! Then why are you in 
his place? What is the meaning of your presence here 
all these months?" 

She looked at him as if expecting sign of guilt, or 
confusion* 

There was none. 

He drew back a step or two from the cowering 
figure in the great Abbot's chair. He squared his 
shoulders and threw back his head and smiled gaily, as 
one who at last throws aside a wearisome burden. 

"Lady Susan," he said, "though I stand here and 
look a fool, and seem to have played a sorry part, be- 
lieve me I played it for his sake and at his request." 

Then Lady Anne seemed to recover wits and breath 
together. She turned on him amazed and incredulous, 
but avidly curious for all that 

"But who 2irQ you?" she demanded. 
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He looked at her, at Lady Sue, at the poor, witless, 
passive creature to whom this talk of land and honours 
and title was as an unintelligible language. 

"Do you really wish to know?" he asked, in a low 
unsteady voice. "Or is it impossible to guess? Lady 
Anne, have you never thought your brother might have 
had another son; unnamed, unacknowledged, and yet, 
with right and title to prove himself what he has played 
at being?" 

Lady Anne gave a faint cry. "No — no! It's not 
true! Not possible!" 

He looked calmly at her excited face; at Lady 
Sue's, down-bent, rose-flushed, quivering with eager 
longing. 

"It is only true, and only possible if the honour of 
the family demands it," he said simply. "I press no 
undesired claim. But it was given to me to save my 
brother's life; to learn my own history. To come here 
as a stranger who yet was no stranger. Have I said 
enough? For I only held my place in trust for Ronald, 
and now to Ronald I yield it again!" 

As his voice uttered the name and rang out with 
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triumph and relief a curious change came over the Hst- 
less face of that other Ronald. 

It seemed as if the sleeping senses suddenly answered 
to a call. Wonder and terror were born anew, and with 
them something else; something that fought its way in 
the birth struggle for existence, and sprang to Hfe 
exultant, yet fearful of its powers. 

The feeble figure rose, and staggered forward in a 
blind, reckless fashion. It pushed aside outstretched 
arms that would have stayed it. It moved as a sleep- 
walker moves, impelled by a persistent idea and forced 
to follow its guidance. 

Awestruck and wondering, the little group watdhed, 
and then as if by one common impulse followed. 

Straight to the library those stumbling footsteps blun- 
dered, and entering made neither pause nor wait till the 
dizzy brain called "halt." 

Ronald, Lord Edensore, stood before the mysterious 
picture, whose influence had shadowed and cursed his 
house for generations past He stood and gazed at the 
evil face, the haunting eyes, the uplifted hand. And as 
he gazed the sunlight of reason burst like a flood over 
the long-clouded brain. The iron bands relaxed; me- 
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mories of childhood and youth thronged back in count- 
less numbers. Like a child he fell on his knees ciying 
and sobbing in delirious joy. Like a child he prattled 
of home and love and foolish fond imaginings. Like a 
child, too, he turned at sound of his brother's voice, and 
fell into his brother's arms, and rested there passive — 
silent — still. 

"The doctor was right," sobbed Lady Sue. "The 
shock has restored his senses." 

But O'Shea hastened swiftly to where that frail figure 
lay, half supported against the strong shoulder, half 
embraced by the protecting arms of unacknowledged 
brotherhood. He looked at the ashen colourless face, 
the livid lips. He gently freed that supporting arm, and 
bore its helpless burden to the couch over which the 
fatal hand stretched out its fateful finger, pointing relent- 
lessly as the doom it foretold. Pointing to somewhere; 
to something. 

Something that never mortal eyes might see, nor of 
which mortal lips might speak until they had passed the 
barrier Ronald of Edensore had passed that night 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The two Edensores, the dead and the living, were 
alone with each other in that great chamber where hope 
had known birth, and despair had faced death for 
generations past 

On the bed where the old earl had lain and where 
the son he had wronged had stood beside him, lay now 
his best beloved, yet not his heir. Fate has strange 
methods of revenge, and Fate had chosen to right a 
long past wrong by one of those accidents of justice 
which have gone far to build up a faith in Divine juris- 
diction. 

The woman whose story Lady Sue had told to her 
friend in that moment of confidence had been the legally 
though secretly wedded wife of her uncle. A bitter 
quarrel had separated them, and the report of her death 
came to him as a relief from burdensome obligation. 
She had died at Cape Town of fever, and he, with some 
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difficulty, verified that death. But he never knew that 
she had left a son, on whom she had bestowed the 
legacy of her own cherished hatred. The boy had never 
known his father's name. Letters, and marriage and 
birth certificates which would have won for him an 
English title and heritage, had been placed by his mother 
in the care of an old Afiican woman, who had been the 
child's nurse. With some queer superstition as to the 
ill-luck of the sealed packet the old woman put it in a 
tin box and buried it in the garden of her mistress's 
house. Then she and the child wandered over the 
greater part of South Africa, staying a few months in 
civilised towns, or working occasionally on a Boer 
farm* 

The boy picked up a desultory sort of education, 
but became an expert in all matters appertaining to 
sport, hunting, exploration, adventure. He knew most 
of the Zulu tribes and their dialects. He was bold 
and fearless. Sometimes he played guide to the Eng- 
lish sportsmen who craved "big game." They paid 
him well for his services, and with the money he bought 
books, and studied, learning much about his native land 
yet never feeling any curiosity to visit it. 
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While pursuing one of his quests he suddenly came 
upon a solitary traveller who had lost both track and 
guide. He broke in unexpectedly upon his primitive 
camp, and broke in as unexpectedly upon that extra- 
ordinary facsimile of himself which had led by strange 
and devious ways to the present crisis. 

Alone in those vast solitudes, face to face with un- 
known dangers, knit in close comradeship by ever re- 
curring need and S)anpathy, the two young men grew 
deeply attached and deeply interested. It was the sup- 
posed legitimate Lord Rollestone who first threw light 
upon the extraordinary resemblance between his un- 
known brother and himself. Some hint of that old 
story had come to him, and found its sequel in the 
history of the dead woman at Cape Town. He seized 
upon the mystery and translated its last proofs. 

The truth was not altogether palatable to the new 
heir. He had grown accustomed to a roving life; to 
freedom, to action^ The life of cities had never at- 
tracted him. To live idly and at ease possessed no 
such joys as the free breath of the veldt, the great 
solitudes of nature; the alternate danger and comrade- 
ship of the hunter's existence. Yet his brother in- 
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sisted on an assertion of rights, and in the end he 
travelled back to Cape Town, leaving Ronald in camp. 
The old African woman still lived. She confessed to 
his mother's legacy and described where she had hidden 
it. Meanwhile the young adventurer had found tele- 
grams and letters awaiting his brother, and thus learnt 
of their father's illness. He knew it would be impos- 
sible for Ronald to reach England in time. But there 
was no reason why he should not go in his place. Why 
he should not make himself known to the father, who 
either wilfully or ignorantly had so long ignored his 
existence. He wrote explaining all this, and hired a 
Kaffir messenger to take the packet to Ronald's camp. 
Then he sailed for England. 

It was with considerable trepidation he faced the 
ordeal of identity, but to his surprise everyone took him 
for the other Ronald without any hesitation or inquiry. 
It seemed the easiest thing imaginable to slip into his 
brother's place, to accept his rights without proof or 
question of a claim unguessed by others. Two main 
difficulties confronted him, and had caused consider- 
able perturbation of mind. The one was his meeting 
and association with Lady Sue. The other the recogni- 
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tion of Jasper Mallory. Yet even here he had scored 
and come off victor. 

So well had Lady Sue played her part that he 
had never dreamt she had questioned his identity. So 
sullen and persevering had been Jasper Mallory's enmity 
that that fact alone proved his acceptance of the situa- 
tion. The Earl was completely ignorant of the dastardly 
attempt on his younger brother's life. But he was not 
ignorant of the increasing peril of his own. Well enough 
he knew that no poacher's shot had struck him down 
in the home woods. Often he had noted the sullen 
resentment, the bitter hatred in Mallory's eyes, when 
by some act or word he asserted his authority as lord 
of the manor and Lord of Edensore. If without harm 
to himself his cousin could have killed him, then as- 
suredly he would have been a dead man ere ever that 
command to the Front had been received by the gal- 
lant captain. But here again Fate had thwarted his 
desires. As the young Earl reviewed all these events 
and happenings, he was lost in wonder, and no less in 
gratitude. 

But all the same he remembered with a sort of shock 
how lightly this plot had been constructed. How he 
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had wrung from his newly discovered brother a promise 
to release him from this position if, at any time, he 
wearied of the risk and the responsibility. It had looked 
easy and possible enough. 

A meeting, the readjustment of identities, another 
exchange, and then to each his old place and position 
in life. 

Now he recognised that life is not a mere passive 
thing in the hands of human will. It is stem, relentless, 
inexorable. What had looked at first sight a good jest 
to be merrily played for a good purpose, had turned to 
grave and serious tragedy — a tragedy affecting many 
lives: a tragedy his own heart faced with fear and mis- 
giving. For he asked himself how would Sue take it? 
What would she say? He had taken only his lawful 
place, but what of the part he had played in deceiving 
her? How persuade her that neither to his brother nor 
himself had any thought of wrong, or harm, or misjudg- 
ment occurred? 

The masquerade was over. What of the players? 

One stood there alone, the rightful Lord of Eden- 
sore. Alone in that death chamber of his race, looking 
with dimmed eyes at the still figure and marble face of 
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his dead brother. When last he had looked on it, it 
had been bronzed, healthy, boyish, reckless. When the 
great jest had been determined on, how good and ex- 
cellent a thing it had seemed! 

But alas! What of the jest now — or the jester? 

The play was over. The curtain had been rung 
down. What remained? 

"If I had known, if I could have foreseen this, I 
would never have left him!" he cried aloud in a sudden 
agony of remorse and grief, and as his voice echoed 
through the dim vast chamber the door opened, and 
Lady Sue entered. 

She paused as she saw him. He noticed that she 
wore a soft black gown, that she held in her hand some 
sprays of flowers. He did not address her, and presently 
she moved forward and came to the side of the quiet 
sleeper. Then she placed the snowy flowers around and 
about him. 

It was a strange tableau. They stood, one on each 
side of the dead boy they both had loved as brother 
and sister love. And with all the past mystery and 
sorrow to explain, only looked with sadly questioning 
eyes at each other's face. 
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She spoke at last The tension was unbearable. 

"Will you tell me why you did it?" she asked faintly. 
"Here — by his side, you will at least speak truth." 

The colour flew to his face. 

"Have you any reason to accuse me of speaking 
anything else?" he said. "There is a great deal to ex- 
plain, but the part I have played I at least had a right 
to play." 

"A right?" she repeated. 

"Assuredly. We agreed to change places. He said 
no one would ever guess. And he knew that my birth- 
right gave me a claim exceeding his own." 

"Your — birthright?" she faltered. 

"My mother was also Countess of Edensore," he said. 
"I have the proofs. She and my father separated within 
a year of the secret marriage. My father never knew 
of my birth. It was a cruel wrong to him and to me, 
but what use to reproach the dead? I am the senior 
of Ronnie by four years. I, too, was named Ronald by 
my mother. When Fate arranged that meeting in Africa, 
our birthright spoke as nature speaks. The likeness 
between us was too remarkable to pass as accident I 
had known nothing of who I really was till Ronald told 
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me. Then I lost no time in securing the necessary proofs. 
The desire to see England, to learn something of my 
race and home, first led to the idea of exchanging iden- 
tities. He wished to remain in Africa. He suggested I 
should go to England in his place. Then came the news 
of our father's illness. I could not easily communicate 
with him. I acted on the impulse of the moment I 
sailed at once for home — his home. I was accepted in 
his place, and — I remained." 

"Leaving him in danger, at the mercy of those 
savages who " 

Her voice broke. She hid her face; it seemed as 
if that other quiet face upon the pillows held reproach 
and suffering unutterable. 

"Sue," said Lord Edensore in a harsh, dry voice, 
"I give you my word of honour that he was safe enough 
when I left him. Neither had he any intention of 
penetrating into the interior of the country. I grew 
uneasy as month followed month, and my letters were 
unanswered. But I remained here for two strong and 
sufficient reasons. I had to reckon with Jasper Mallory. 
I had learnt to love — you!" 

Her hands fell. She lifted her white face, white 
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no longer, and met the truth in his deep and sorrowful 
eyes. 

With difficulty he spoke on — 

"It was a false position. Oh, I know it now! How 
black, how dishonourable it looks! But the thing re- 
mains. I lost myself in dreams of mad happiness. I 
fenced with danger, with suspicion, with the murderous 
hate of that paltry coward, with the possibDities of dis- 
covery. I had never faced such a temptation. And in 
my heart of hearts I knew I was not the impostor you 
might have called me, might have thought me, if " 

"I did not call you that!" she said suddenly. "You 
played your own part, not Ronald's, when I came upon 
the scene. It needs something more than ph3rsical 
resemblance to deceive a woman." 

"I did not mean to deceive — you," he said simply. 
"At any time I was ready to confess the truth had you 
asked it." 

In a long pause of silence their eyes met Each 
looked into the other's heart, and seemed to ask and 
yield forgiveness. 

The mystery, the complications, the wrong of past 
years, the strange methods of restitution, the confession 
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of their own awakened interest, the deep passion of the 
man, the half reluctant joy of the woman, all spoke in 
that long gaze. 

Love sprang recklessly to meet love across even the 
barrier of Death. For with love, life comes to its own 
fulfilment, and in its hour of joy all else is forgotten. 

He crossed to her side. "I am very humble," he 
said. "I have made my confession. There is no ques- 
tion now of wrong or right or — restitution. Only of 
forgiveness. I leave my case in your hands. I think — 
he — would be glad that I should face no harsher judge." 

There were tears in her eyes. But no harsh thought 
of him within her heart Only a great thankfulness. 

"It seems to me I have nothing to forgive," she said 
faintly. "You only took what you had the right to take. 
Of course it is difficult to explain, to understand — but 
there is no stain on your honour." 

"No, thank Heaven!" he said fervently. "And yet 
I would have foregone all rights and never sought to 
prove a claim of mine had Ronnie so desired, or if 
you " 

"I?" 

"Or if you had loved — him." 
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"He was only the dearest and truest of brothers," 
she said. 

"And— I?" 

"You — Ronald?" She lifted her head and smiled 
amidst her tears. "Ah, I can't say. I can't tell; not 
now. Not here!" 

And in saying that she said all he had craved to 
know. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mrs. Ebury sat in her pretty boudoir in Pont Street 
and read with wondering eyes a long, incoherent, and 
wholly extraordinary letter from her friend. 

It burst into alternate raptures and explanations. 
First was described that tragic home-coming. The effect 
upon the half-demented boy of the first shock of recogni- 
tion. Her own amazement at Edensore's frank acknow- 
ledgment of the truth. 

**I shall never foi^et that first look of awakening memory in 
Ronnie's eyes. The way he rushed into that room and gazed at 
the Monk's picture. The cry that escaped him as he saw that 
fiendish face! (Oh! Editha, I hate it more than ever now.) It 
seemed to bring back everything to his mind. Oh! poor, poor 
boy ! Well, we shall never know what he endured in that terrible 
land — how he escaped , or found his way home to England. The 
shock of mental memory proved more than that feeble body could 
bear. He died in Ronald's arms Ronald, the rightful, the elder 
bom. For the mystery is explained now, Editha. You remember 
our long talks, our theories, our wonder? Well— one theory is 
proved at all events. That little episode in Uncle Geoff's life 
turned out to be a legal marriage, though a secret one, and the un- 
known Countess of Edensore had a son. This seems such an easy 
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and natural explanation now, but oh dear me, Editha, what heart- 
burnings and misery it caused me! Yet you see a woman's instinct 
stands for something. Marvellous as was the likeness, easily as the 
elder Ronald stepped into the place of the younger, I was never 
quite convinced of his right to do so. Only — the blessed relief to 
know he was in his right place after all! He Ttfos the heir, he is 
now the Earl ofEdensore, though sorely to the perplexity and mis- 
givings of the l^al firm of the house. Poor Mr. Bryantson will 
never get over it, I'm afraid. I can't tell you what a sad time it 
has been, and yet (but long before this you will have guessed it) 
for me — not wholly sad. For he loves me, and has confessed that 
for my sake he stayed on, not having courage to leave, and fearful 
of Jasper Mallory's evil machinations. Can't you imagine what our 
dear cousin will feel and say (no, swear) when he hears what has 
happened? Fortunately Ronald had all the necessary proofs with 
him, so the matter of identification was soon cleared up. Besides, 
there was an acknowledgment from the dead Ronnie, and Uncle 
Geoff's marriage has been proved. Still, you may imagine the 
amazement and wonder and conjecture on all sides. As for poor 
mother, she is bewildered to the verge of limacy. But oh! dear 
Editha, I am so happy. It's impossible to write simply or coher- 
ently. Goodness knows if you'll be able to understand what I've 
said; if you can't, just make up your mind to run down here and 
learn it all in an official and proper manner. — Ever your own 

"Sue. 

"P.S.'—:Of course it's too early to fix a date for a future event, 
but it is not improbable that June will see your erratic fnend trans- 
formed into the Countess of Edensore." 



Mrs. Ebury laid down the last sheet and laughed 
softly. But her bright eyes looked less bright than their 
wont. 
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"Dear Sue! Pm so glad," she said half aloud. "And 
I think I will go down to the Abbey by-and-by — ^just 
to see how she conforms herself to these novel condi- 
tions." 

• • • • • 

It was a month later before Mrs. Ebury found her- 
self free to carry out that intention. As she seated her- 
self in the carriage and watched the busy breathless crowd 
at the station, her eyes caught the significant notice- 
boards to which most men's and women's eyes turned 
with dread or horror or expectance. 

"Latest telegrams from the seat of war." 

She called a boy and bought two or three papers 
from him congratulating herself, as she had always done 
of late, that no one nearer than chance friends had power 
to twist and torture her nerves and heart-strings with 
each recurring bulletin of news. 

Not till the train was off and speeding through the 
most hideous part of advertisement-boarded country, did 
she open one of the papers to glance at the news and 
the latest list of the victims. As her eyes ran over the 
printed lines she felt herself start. A name stood out 
among a pitiable crowd of names and a holocaust of 
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fresh disasters. The name was Mallory. And foUowinj 
it a brief notice: ''Skol in the back." 

The brief bald words seemed horrible; branding ai 
they did a coward's life with one last humiliating act o 
cowardice. She read them again. She looked through 
other papers. The news was confirmed. The name ir 
itself was too uncommon for error, and the regiment was 
also mentioned. 

Editha wondered if the news had reached the Abbey. 
She thought it hardly possible, unless some brother- 
officer had wired. It would be odd if she were destined 
to convey the intelligence, and yet, somehow, she felt 
that she would prove no unwelcome messenger. 

When the long weary journey ended at last, she 
found Lady Sue waiting on the platform. She looked 
radiant even in her sombre black. 

"I came alone," she said, after first greetings had 
been exchanged. "Ronnie wanted to come with me, 
but I thought Pd rather see you by yourself first Oh! 
Editha, isn't it all wonderful? Did you ever hear of 
such a case?" 

"Never," said Mrs. Ebury emphatically, and let her 
friend talk on and on with scarce a break, and had 
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no heart to tell of disaster in that first hour of meet- 
ing. 

They reached the Abbey, but the young Earl did 
not appear to welcome them. The butler came forward 
with a grave perturbed face, and addressed Lady Sue. 

"His lordship is in the library, my lady. He desired 
me to say that " 

"Something has happened? Oh! what is it?" cried 
Lady Sue breathlessly, as her hand clutched Editha's arm. 

"Pray don't be alarmed, my lady. A trifling acci- 
dent " 

But white as death she flashed past him and into 
the library. Editha followed. 

The yoimg Earl was lying back in a chair. Lady 
Anne stood beside him, bathing his forehead. Richards, 
pale and alarmed, stood by, supporting his master's head. 
At his feet — the frame shattered to splinters — lay the 
Monk's portrait The evil face still leered firom the 
canvas; the fatal hand was still outstretched. 

With a terrified cry, Lady Sue rushed forward. "Oh! 
mother, what is it? What has happened?" 

"The picture fell down suddenly as Ronnie was 
sitting writing at that table," explained Lady Anne. "A 
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comer of the frame struck his forehead. We all heard 
the crash and ran in. He was lying on the ground 
senseless, but he's coining round now. Don't be frightened, 
child. He was only stunned. See, his colour is coming 
back. You're better, Ronnie, are you not? There dont 
stir. Sue, if you want to be of any use, you can go on 
bathing his wound. It doesn't bleed so much as at first" 

Lady Sue gave the detested picture a ferocious kick 
out of the way. 

"It's the last time," she said to hersdf, "that your 
evil hand shall find place in this room!" 

• * • • * 

Half an hour later, alarm and explanations were ex- 
hausted, and the young Earl proved to have no worse 
injury than a cut on the temple and a large bruise. He 
lay on the couch in the library with his head bound up, 
but otherwise seemed none the worse for his accident 

Then it was, as they sat round the fire, and while 
Lady Anne dispensed the long delayed tea, that Mrs. 
Ebury suddenly bethought herself of her news. The 
London papers still lay on the table where she had 
thrown them. The fallen picture had been placed in a 
comer by Richards; its face to the wall. 
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As Editha read out the ominous paragraph, a sharp 
exclamation burst from Lady Sue's white lips. 

"The picture fell, and Jasper is dead. Ronnie, 
doesn't it look as if an omen had been fulfilled?" 

The young EarPs face grew strangely thoughtful. 
He remembered Mallory's terror, Mallory's declaration 
that the Monk's ghostly finger had pointed its warning 
at him. 

Since that moment he had experienced misfortune, 
danger, now death. Mystery and mysticism were new 
to the present Lord of Edensore. He had been inclined 
to scoff at the legend of the picture. But now that 
legend seemed alive with meaning and portent. Jasper's 
terror and Jasper's premonition had not been without 
reason, or without result. And all said and done, it 
was singular that the fall of the picture should have 
been coincident with the message of Mallory's death. 

"Let me see the paper," he said to Mrs. Ebury. 
She handed it to him. He read the brief lines care- 
fully. No battle, no action was mentioned. Only that 
significant phrase, "Shot in the back." It summed up 
a great deal in four short words. It branded the dead 

man's ended career with a stigma of eternal shame. 
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Edensore threw the paper aside and met Lad] 



\f > Sue's eyes. Involuntarily both of them glanced at thi 



N vacant space on the wall, and then at the fata 
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^- "It must never hang there again! Say — it shall not 

(; Ronnie!" exclaimed his cousin eagerly. "Of its owr 

j accord it has fallen, let us take it as a signal for futun 

;i banishment I have always hated the odious thing 

Now " 

f! She turned abruptly as the door opened and O'Shea 

entered. 
,j, "I — I beg pardon, your ladyship. I heard of his 

lordship's accident a moment ago, and came to ask if I 
^ could be of any service." 

"Yes, you can," exclaimed Lady Sue, springing to 

her feet and crossing over to where the picture stood 



I 

,' 

I 



& 



.1 

:!; against the wall. "Take that thing away — to the turret 

^^ The Monk's room, you know. Lock the door, and bring 

me the key." 

The bewildered Irishman looked from her to the 
\n 
' Earl, and then again at the picture. A long trail oi 

rusty wire hung from it The shattered frame was 

eloquent of accident He bent down and lifted the 



ii'» 
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heavy canvas. In doing so he half turned the portrait 
towards the room. A strange exclamation burst from 
the astonished lips of Lord Edensore. 

"My God! Sue!" he cried. *^Look — what does it 
mean? The Finger's not there!" 

Lady Sue drew back a step. Her eyes went to the 
outstretched hand. There was a deep gash in the 
canvas. The fatal Finger was no longer visible. 

O'Shea hurriedly placed the ominous portrait on the 
nearest chair. He was not exempt from the super- 
stitions of his country. He had heard the story of the 
Monk's picture during his sojourn at the Abbey. 

Dead silence reigned for a moment. The eyes of 
the little group were fixed upon the evil face and 
meanacing eyes so hatefully familiar. 

Then Lady Sue moved back to her cousin's side. 

"Ronnie," she whispered, "I am sure, I am quite 
sure it means that the curse is broken. There is no 
more need to threaten or to warn. Don't you remember 
that old verse of which I told you — 

* Seventh, eighth, and one before, 
Cursed be race of Edensore; 
Ninth and tenth, and never more 
Falls the curse on Edensore/ " 
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He raised himself on his elbow and gazed searchingly 
at the ominous face. Then he drew a long, deep 
breath. 

"I am the ninth earl!" he said. "A new race 
begins. Our race, Sue. Ours!" 



THE END. 
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thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885- 

Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x v. — A Family Affair 

2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirsds x v. — The Jack O 'Lantern x v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v, — Thelma 2 ▼. — A 
Romance of Two World&2 v. — ** Ardath ** 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches i v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom XV. — The Murder of Delicia i v. — 
Ziska XV. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v. — "TemporalPower" 
2 V. — Grod's Gtx>d Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delighted Americans i v. — Set in 
Authority x v. 

"County, the," Author oL 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 ▼. -— The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
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Women it. — Agatha's Husband z v. — 
Romantic Tales z v. — Domestic Stories 
XV. — Mistress and Maid x v. — The 
Ogilvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun z v. — 
Christian's Mistake z v. — Bread upon 
die Waters x v. — A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2 v. — Two Marriages x v. — Studies 
from Life x v. — Poems i v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom a v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
IV. — My Mother and I x v. — The Little 
Lame Prince z v. — Sermons out of Church 
XV. — The Laiirel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
XV. — A Legacy 2 V. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
a V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches x v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy x ▼. — King Arthur z v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell x v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. x v. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
l^orcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x ▼. — Doctor Qaudius xv. — 
To Leeward x v. — A Roman Singer 
XV. — An American Politician z v. — 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
x V. — PaulPatoflf 2 v. — With thelmmortals 
IV. — Grcifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
x v. — IChaled x v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King z v. — 
rietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Bracdo 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son i v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice a v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 



Crojckett, S. R 

The Raiders a ▼. — Cleg Kelly a v.— 
The Grrev Man a ▼. — Love Idym z v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon a t. 

Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons a ▼. — The Han>7 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, whli 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere z t. 
— A Nine Days' Wonder x v. •— The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray z ▼. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 
EHof 8 Life. 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), j* 1866. 
The Laxnplighter x v. — Mabel Vaughsn 
z V. — £1 Fureidts zv. — HanntedHeartszT. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe a ▼. 



>» 



** Daily News.' 

War Correspondence, X877, by Ardii- 
bald Forbes and others 3 ▼• 

•♦Dark," Author of. 
Dark z v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 

Gallegher , etc. z v. — Van Bibber and 
Others z v. — Ranson's Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe z v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

** Democracy/' Author of (Am.). 
Democracy z v. 

** Demos," Author of : vide George 
Gissing. 

"Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) av. — 
American Notes x v. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby av. — Sketches z v.— . 
Martin Chuxzlewit a ▼. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Heartii z v. — Master Humphrey's Qock 
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(OldCuriosityShop; Bamaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i ▼. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Coppcrficld 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8® M. 2,70^ — Hard Times 
XV. — Little Dorrit (with illustrations) 4 V. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

— Grreat Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper*8 Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
Ko Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 

consfield, + 1881. 
Coningsby i v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey » v. — Henrietta Temple i v. — 
I<othair 2 v. — Endymion a v. 

Dixon^ Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 ▼. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 ▼. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
t ▼• — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x ▼. — The White Company 
I V, — A Study in Scarlet x Tt — The 



Grreat Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
XV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet X V. — The Grreen Flag x v. — The 
Grreat Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa x v. — The Hound of the Baskcr- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 
The Grreatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

Dufferin, the Earl oil 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x ▼. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfollah x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v, — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing X V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
XV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Grirton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Grriffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove i v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenhara's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
I V. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poetl 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles up the l^le a v. 
— A Foetrr-Book of Modern Poets i ▼. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 ▼. 

Edwards, M. Betfaam-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggloston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 ▼. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob i v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such x v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer x v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla*s Fort- 
night XV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Riigen x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f T898. 
Diaxy of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 t. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x ▼. — Pictures of Old 
Rome IV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip X V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, f 1 882. 
Representative Men x v. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

Erroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling i v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat i r. 

** Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Esaa]rs and Reviews. By various Authors 



** Estelle RusseU," Author of 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D*. 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Fh 
sopher xv. — The Professor's Wooing 
— In Tboughtland and in Dreamli 
IV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassion 
IV. — Old Maids and Young a v. — 'i 
Queen's Serf x v. 

** Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, -j* i8i 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Li 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot i v. — A I 
Iron (or a Farthing x v. — The Brown 
and other Tales i v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Cc 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), 1^90; 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

" Fate of Fenella, the," Auth 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 14 Authors x 1 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: v 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowl 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 

The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — ' 
Qerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: z 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literati 

John WyclifFe. — Geoffirey Chaucet 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — J 
Locke. — ^Thomas Gray (vol.500, publu 
x86o) I V. 
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Fleming, George (Am.)> 
Kismet z v. — Andromeda a v. 

Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 
My EzperienceB of the War between 
France and Germany 2 ▼. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling i v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
** Daily News/' War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva a V. — Rhona a v. — Roy and Viola 
2 ▼. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2t. — 
Omnia Vanitas z v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales z v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales z v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly z ▼. -- Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of o^er Days z v. — 
Too Late Repented z v. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith a v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 

The Rrst Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and *' One of Three" 
J V, — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

" Found Dead," Author of: vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire i v. — Place and 
Power 2 V. — Li Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 

Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Fym 2 ▼. 

••Frank Fairlegh," Author of 

(F. K Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh s v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius z v. 



Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 

Illumination 2 v. — March Hares z v. 

Freeman, Edward A., j- 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
z v. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony,t 1894. 
Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Euays z v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton z v. — Gxantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter z v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan z v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
z V. — Rose Leblanc x ▼. — Seven Stories 
z V. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal z v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia z v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., -[-1865. 
Mary Barton z v, — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South z v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales z v. —The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. z v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
z ▼. — Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cran- 
ford z V. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 
1 V. 

•*Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha z v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — TheWrongMan z v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation I V. — A Forgotten Sin i v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime z v. 

— The Blood-Tax z v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman i v. — Made 
of Money z v. — The Bridge of Life z v. 

— The Three Essentials z v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl z V. — The Compromise 2 v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily del^aszowska). 

A Secret Mission z v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
I — The Extermination of Love 2 v. 
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Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home x v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 

Demos. A Story of Eng^lish Socialism a v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. £., 

t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion IV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
XV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — > The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. — > Beyond the 
Rocks I V. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, j- 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious x v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
a v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v, — Cara 
Roma a v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesiey 2 v. 



GrenviUe: Murray, £. C(Xtois- 
Etoiles), f 1 88 1. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 ▼. — The Russians of To-day 
XV. — French Pictures in Eng^lish Chalk 
(Second Series) a v. — Strange Tales 
XV. — That Artful Vicar a v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People Ihave metx v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 

My^ Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.), 1 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York z v. 

Guthrie, F.Anstey: vide kxasMs^- 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy Livingstone z ▼. — Sword and 
Grown XV. — Barren Honour x v, — 
Border and Bastille x v. — Maurice Dering 
XV. — Sans Merd 8 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha* 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twins x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon's Mines x v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson's Will i ▼. — Colonel 
Qnaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Qeopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 ▼. — The 
Peopleof theMist2 V. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
IV. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa x v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 
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Hake, A. £. : vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

1 1894. 
Marmome i v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta a t. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Fair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
•— A Group of Noble Dames x v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure s v. 

Harland, Henry, j- 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount x v.— My Friend Prospero 

X V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night x v. — In 
Varying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar's Daughter x v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard x v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), j- 1902* 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches ; Poems) 2 ▼. — Idyls of the 
Foothills XV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins ot 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
I V. "^ Rip, and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Maruja x v. «.- Snow-bound at 



Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and -Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cres^ X V. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales z v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x ▼. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x t. — Susy z v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. x v. — A Prot^g^ of 
lack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
IV. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez i v. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. iv. — Three Partners 
XV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
XV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods z v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Brock. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Heam, Lafcadio, j- 1906. 
Kokoro X V. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

«• Heir of Reddyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2 v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers i v. — Little Novels 
of Italy z V. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales z V. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or, The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures x v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
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Garden of Allah a v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. -> The Call of the 
Blood 2 T. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z ▼. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie), f 1906. 
The Grods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham i v. — The Serious Wooing 
XV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow 2 ▼. — Out of Court 
2 V. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
IV. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Grreat Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands XV. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t X894. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
z V. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table z V. — Over the Teacups z v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow z v. — A Change 
of Air z V. — Half a Hero z v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess z v. — The God 
in the Car z v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio z v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra z v. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — Quisant6 x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diaiy and Notes x v. 

Homung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke IV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's March x v. 

— The Bolle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask x v. — The Shadow of 



the Rope x v. — No Hero x ▼. — Denis 
Dent z V. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Gnest z v. — Stingaree x v. — 
A Thief in the Night z v. 

"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. z85Z-56b 
36 V. — Novels and Talks reprinted fron 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
Z856-59. zz V. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide " Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

**How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1899. 

One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. xv.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, f 1 899, 
& William Sharp, j- 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of Uie Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) i v. 

— Italian Journeys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance XV. — Their Wedding Journey 
IV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice z v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers z v. — Miss Bollard's In- 
spiration z V. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days z ▼. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Atgles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geof&ey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis s v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasure and Qnvj 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branksmere z v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds z v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
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Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 ▼. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 ▼. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories i v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
a V. — The Duchess i v. — Lady Vemer's 
Flight XV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and " When in Doubt " x ▼. — Nora 
Creina 2 ▼. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories IV. — The Hoyden 2 ▼. — The 
Red House Mystery z v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover x ▼. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Gh-aces x ▼. — A Tug of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs. : vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest z v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

OflF the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems a v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow z v. 

Ingram, John H.: vide B. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Cafifyn. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) z v. — 
The Life of Mahomet z v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet z v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith z V. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Raraona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes z v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins z v. — A Master of 
Craft z V. — Light Freights z v. — AtSun- 
wich Port z V. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft z v. — Dialstone Lane z v. 

— Captains All z v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock z v. 



James, G. P. R, f i860. 
Morley Emstein (with Portrait) z v. — 
Forest Days z v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart z v. — Rose d'Albret 
z V. — Arrah Neil z v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler z v. — The Step-Mother 
2 V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
z V. — The Gipsy z v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein z v. — Darnley z v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings z v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. z v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. z V. — Confidence z v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreigfn Parts z v. — French 
Poets and Novelists z v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim z V. — Portraits of Places 
z V. — A Little Tour in France z v. 

Jeafireson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 
"Who Breaks— Pays" z v. — Skir- 
mishing z V. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace z V. — Jupiter's Daughters z v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

"Jennie of 'The Prince's,* *' 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
z V. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays z v. — Novel Notes z v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and (xreen z v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
z V. — Three Men on tiie Bummel z v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk z v. 
— Tommy and Co. z v. — Idle Ideas in Z905 
z V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik; 
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Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Heniy Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, -{- 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets a ▼. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre s ▼. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Boms 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French "Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. ^ Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget>me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keaiy, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 

Saint Leger x v, — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad t v. — Undercurrents x v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. — To-Day in New 
York X v. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

t 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea X4 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast XV. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke IV, — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, -f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot i v. — 
Geoffiy Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court i v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Ca^e i v. — 



Reginald Hetherego s ▼. — The Grang* 
Grarden2v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — Ths 
Second Jungle Book x ▼. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — *< Chains Conrageons" 
X V. — The Day's Work i ▼. — A Fleet 
in Being xv. — Stalky & Co. xv. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — Tlie City of Dreadfiil 
Night XV. — Elim xv. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries x ▼. — Puck of Pook's Hill z v. 

Laffan, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essajrs of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 ▼. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

isaszowska, M^e de: vide E. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide " Guy Living- 



n 



Stone. 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x ▼. 

"Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1 900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 

Popejacynth, etc. x v. — Grenius Lod, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Gruy Deverell a v. 

Lemon, Mark, -|- 1870. 
Wait for the End 3 v* -- Loved at Lut 
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and other Tal« > o. — Gotden Fetten 

"Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, Ihe," Author of: 
vide W, R H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Chsitles, j- 187Z. 
The O'DonoghM it. — Tho Knieht of 

Harry"Lo^mquBr 2 i. — Chark7o'M»I- 

Jfldk HiiTtOTi 1 T, — The Dallooi 4 v. _ 
"hie Dodd Famny Abroad 1 t. — The 
Martini of Cro' Maitin j t. — The For- 



InfAm 



hrooke : 



— TonyBnller 
— The 



Brunleighi of ^ihop's Folly 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy 01 nor- 
mtt'i I v. — St. Patrick'i En; Paul 
Gosiletl-i Confeadoni i t. — Lord Kjl- 

LeveH -Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Satolli i v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auiiae . v. — The Trallor'. 
Way I r. —The Lord ProteiSoc 1 v. — 



Woild wdU Loit 



other Stories it. — Todhmti 
in' Hoad, and other Stories 



Mine IS Thine IT. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 



The Ne«-EnE!and Ti=gedles 
— The DJTine Tragedy ■ v. - Flower^Jo- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song I T, — 
The Muque of Pandora, and other Poemi 



Loriraer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letlen from a Salf-Made Merchaol to his 
Soa 1 T. — Old GoigDn Graham i v. 



The Uio o( Life i t Scenory ol S>9Lt!^r- 

land (with III lustrations) 1 T Estayt and 

"Lutfuliah": vide Eastwict. 
Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 

the GoMen Days a t. — KnighllErr.i.it 

M'en I T. —Hope the ffermit 2 V. — 
Doreen a v. — In Spite of All a v.— Tho 

Lytlon, Lord: vide E. Bulwec. 
Lyttan, Robert Lord (Owen 

MerediUi), t 'Sgi. 



Maactens, Maarten. 
The Sin of JoDit ATelingh i t. — An 
Old Maid's Love a T. — God's Fool 3 v. 



-The Greater Glory = t. - 
Nobodn v.- Her Memory 

Relations a T. — Dorothea' 
He3l=;r5 a T. -The Woman's 
Other Storio IT. 


-°My 
'rc'lorj 


Lady 
Some 

Tbl 
,and 


MOAulay, 
Douglas 


Allan: vide 
Wiggin. 


Kato 




Lord, 


Thomaa 


Babington, t 1859- 
HUloiy of EnRland (with Portrait) 
— Critical and Hlitodcal Enayi s 


;?; 
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Lays of Andent Rome it. — Speeches 
8 V. — Biogxaphical Essays z v. — Vini- 
Uam Pitt, Atterbury x v. — (See also 
Treveljran). 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 ▼. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 ▼. ^ A 
History of the Four Georges vols, x & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 ▼. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 ▼. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 ▼. — The Marquis of 
I..ossie 2 ▼. — Sir Gibbie 8 ▼. — Mazy 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories x ▼. — A Peeriess 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems X v. 

Mc Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 ▼. 

Maclaren, Ian. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby x v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave i v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales X v. 

Macleod, Norman, I 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son i v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithfid 
Ix>ver 2 V. 



"Mademoiselle Mori," Anthar 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise iv. 
— Madame Fontenoy x ▼. — On tiie 
Edge of the Storm it. — The Atelier do 
Lys 2 ▼. — In the Olden Time a ▼. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope 

Maine, B. S. 
Scar8cli£F Rodcs 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.CJ3., 

G.CJyf.G. 
Shifting Scenes i ▼. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mazy St 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife « t. — TIm 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.CB. 
Memoirs of an £z-Minister 3 ▼. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale i ▼. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Uly x ▼. 

Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

^'Marmome," Anthor of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x ▼. - 
Perdval Keene i v. — Peter Simple i v. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
ionsienr Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission x ▼. — The 
Privateer's-Man x v. — The Children <A 
Ae New-Forest x v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy xv. — TheKiiq;'! 
Own T V. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Greraid 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke a v. — 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 ▼. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Grods XV. — Life and Letters of Captam 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v» — 
No Intentions 2 v. — lighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories x v. — A Lnd^ Disap* 
pointment, and other Stories x v. — *' My 
own Child" 2 ▼. — Her Father's Name 
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2 ▼. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson i v. — Written in Fire 
2 ▼. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 ▼. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Crav, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul XV. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs XV. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Kre IV. — Iris the Avenger x v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndbam 
2 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, j- 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta x v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring x v. — Life's Aftermath x v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 
Four Reigns i v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse IV. — In the Cihr of Flowers x v. — 
Alma XV. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
Meads i v. — Eventide Light i v. — 
Winifrede's Journal i v. — Bristol Bells 
z V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell XV. — A Lily among Thorns x v. 

— Penshurst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace i v. — The White King's Daughter 
XV. — The Master of the Musicians z v. 

— An Escape from the Tower x v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace i v. — Castle 
Meadow i v, — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's XV. — The Parson's Daughter 
z V. 



Mason, A. £. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. ^ The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers x v. — Running Water x v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Heniy 

Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripel" 2 v. — «*Land o' the 
Leal " XV. — My Lady Grreen Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart a v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out i v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? XV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh" x v. — What 
die Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
XV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey " x v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt x v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Othor Stories and Essays x v. — The 
Ferryman x v. — Tally Ho I 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Manner, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.: v, MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger a v. — The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. 

**Mehalah,'' Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whjrte, 

t 1878. 

Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand 1 v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband x v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine x v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections x v. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 
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Meredith, George. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel a ▼. — 
Beauchamp's Career a v. — The Tragic 
Comedians z v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta a v. — The Amazing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord L3rtton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good i v. — This 
Stage of Fools iv. — Cynthia i v. — One 
Man's View z v. — The Actor^Manager 
z V. — The Worldlings z v. — When Love 
jBies out o' the Window z v. — Conrad in 

guest of His Youth z v. — The Quaint 
ompanions z v. —Whispers about women 

z V. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 
Young Mistley z v. — Prisoners and 
Captives a v. — From One Generation to 
Another z v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers a v. — Flotsam z v. — In 
Kedar's Tents i v. — Roden's Comer 
z v. — The Isle of Unrest z v. — The Velvet 
Glove z v. — The Vultures z v. — Barlasch 
of the Gtiard z v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories z v. — The Last Hofie a v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 

tjrre. 
Tlie Money-Spinner, etc z v. 

Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins z v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works z v. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne z t. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood z v. — Thrown To- 
gether a v. — Thwarted z ▼. — Wild Mike 
z v. — Seaforth a v. — The Blue Veil 
z V. — Transformed z v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. z v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 ▼. — Prejudged z v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and OUier Tales z v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
*' I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
a V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride z v. — The Millionaires z v. 
— Nell Gwyn — Comedian z v. — A Damsel 



orTwo ZT. — Caade Omera^h a ▼. — Slup* 
mates fai Sunshine s ▼. — The Original 
Woman z t. — The White Causeway z v. 

— The Artful Miss Dill z ▼. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa a v.— The Untilled Field z v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man z v. — Ths 
Lake z v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life zv. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, j- 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, -|- 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnits Edition 
(t. aooo, published z88z) z ▼. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer z v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets z ▼. — A Child 
of the Jago z v. — To London Town z v. 

— Cunning Murrell z ▼. — The Hole in the 
Wall z V. —The Green Eye of Groona z v. 

— Divers Vanities z v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts z ▼. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold a v. 

Murray, Grenville : v, GrenviUe. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide B. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, widi 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Hsdien- 
dorf (vol. zooo, published Z869) z v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense a v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cazdinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista z v. 

NichoUs, Mrs. : vide Currer BelL 

"Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 



Taut/inS* Bdilien. CompUU List. 



"No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
KoCburcb i v, — O-eo :— * Wait i i. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From GoncraUon to Gsnerition i v. - 
Hithmea Mere > >. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), -f 1902. 
Tie Octopus IT. — The Pit 2 «. 

Noma, W. E. 
My Friend Jim i t. — A Sacfaelar'i 
Blunder I v. — Major aad Minor i t. — 
TheRogua a I. — Miii ShaJto a v. — Mrs. 
FenlOD I T. — MiudvEDture 3-7. — Sainl 

1 V. — The Dsncec io Yellow i v. — 
CUriiu Fwiou i v. — Mirietu'i Mu- 
ringe 2 I. — Tbe Figlit Jar the Cro* 
IV.— ThoWidovreriv.— GiWIneilliyi 

— The Flower of tho Eloclt 1 *. — H._ 

Ohd Father 1 • The Credit ofthe County 

IT.— Lord Leoniird the Luddos! i v. — 
Nature's Comedian 1 v. — Nigel's Vo- 

Huiy and Ursula I t. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., | '877. 

Stuart of Dunloath a t. — Lost ud 
Saied 9 V. — Old Sir Doaelus i t. 
"Not Easilyjealous," Author of 
[Miss Iia Hardy), 
tfot Easily Jealous s t. 

"Novels and Tales": vide 

•• Household Woida." 
O'Conoi Eccies, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
Tlie Rejuvenacon of Miss Semaphore I V. 

— The Matrimonial LuHory 1 Y. 
Oldmeadow, ErnesL 

Oliphant, Laurence, t 1B88. 
Altiora Peto =v. - MawUam ! V. 
Oliphant, Mrs., j- 1897, 

Tho L,a!l of tho Mortimon a t. — Mn. 
Margaret MaiElaud IV. — A 
IMadonna Mary a >. — Th 



idieij.. — ThoCuri 



mross Path 1 >. — Withia ch: 
■ t T. — The Grealat Helreu in 
I ] V. — So that iriU not when he 
I. — Hatiy Joicelju 1 v. — In 



-Itwal 



.Loierudh 
I Soa 



-TheDalw', 



Heighboan oaOieGreeD 
Haaghter 1 *. — Tho j^ueidtbb i v. — 
KinteoDK.— Life of Laurence OliphanC 
and of Alice Oliphant, UsWife I v. — Tho 
Little Pilgrim io tho Unseen 1 v. — Tin 
Heii Froumptive and the Heir Apparent 
av. -TheE -. - . . 



Old 



-The' 



otLUo. 



Mr. Tredgold a 
"Odc who has kept a Diaiy": 
Tiide George W. E. RusecE 
Oabourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet i t. —Wild Justice c v. — The 

The Foemi of Ossia 

Jiiaei MacphetEOD i ' 

IdaliaiT. — TricolriniT. — PuckiT 

Strathmoreai Under 



nslated by 



Flag: 



Leifir 



the Sturm; A Dog ofFIj 
Proienc 
.Gago,ai. 



iden; 



. — Madame 
and other Xoreletto i v. — Fsicaiel i v. 
— Held in Bondage a v. — Two Utile 
Wooden Shoes i T.— Signa(Kith Portrait) 
IV.— InaWinterCityiT.— AriadBeav,- 

Friendship 1 v Mothi I v. — Pipistrello. 

and other Stories i ■.. - A Village Com- 
mune > V. — In Maremmn i v. — Bimhi 
1 1. — Wanda J v. — Froicoei and other 



'^J™ 



riualdo («oF 
Guilderoyav.- Syrlin 
■ ir SloHe. I V. - S 



- La Strega, and odier 
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"Outcasts, the," Author of; vide 
"Roy TcUet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
llie Batde of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt z v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 y. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 ▼. — Katherine's Trial i v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing i ▼. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire i v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fo» i v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin a v. — Loyalty George a v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices z ▼. — A Fair 
Deceiver z v. 

Paul, Mrs. : viife Author of « Still 
Waters." 

"Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll z v. — Year after Year z v. 
— Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife z v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead z v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest z V. — Like Father, like Son 2 ▼. — 
Not Wooed , but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
z ▼, — A Woman's Vengeance a v. — 
Murphy's Muter z v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories z v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 ▼. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v, — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — High Spirits z v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) z v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
z V. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections z V. — The Talk of the Town 
z V. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v. — Holiday Tasks 
z V. — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 
JLV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series^ 



z V. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mvstery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Wni 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shadj 
Ones z V. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Thr^old 
2 V. — A Trying Patient z v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper z v. — 
In Market Overt z v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
z V. — Another's Burden etc. i ▼. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran z v. 

Peard, Prances Mary. 

One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden z v. — 
Unawares z v. — Thorpe Regis z v. — A 
Winter Story z v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche z v. — 
Mother Molly z v. — Schloss and Towa 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigb- 
bours z V. — Alicia Tennant i v. — Ma- 
dame'a Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa z v. — Number One and Number 
Two z V. — The Ring from Jaipur z v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City z v. — A Womaa 
of Kronstadt z v. — The Phantom Armj 
XV, — The Garden of Swords z v, — Tha 
Footsteps of a Throne z v. — Pro Patrit z v. 

— The Griant's Gate s v. — I crown tiiee 
King z V. — The House under the Sea z v. 
— The Gold Wolf z v.— Doctor Xavierz v. 

— Red Mom z v. — Beatrice ofVenice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette z v. — The Lady Evelyn z v. 

— The Diamond Ship z v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, -j* 1811. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 V. 

PhiUps, F. C. 
As in a Looking Glass z v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter z v. — Lucy Smitii z v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three Jills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship x v. — Social 
Vicissitudes z v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage z v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
XV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc x v. — 
Black and White x v. >- " One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod*s Protegi x v. — My little Hus- 
band XV. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x ▼. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Luckiest of Three z v. — Poor Little Bella 
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isa Clarke, Grovemeas, and Other 
r. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
>-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc. x v. 
afortanate Blend x ▼. — A Bar- 
ourtship I V. 

p8, F. C & Percy PendalL 

Iter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 

• 

ps, F. C. & C J. Wills. 
il Phnmexv. — The Scudamores 
. Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Carriage x v. 

potts, Eden. 

ophets 2 V. — The Human Boy 
Ions of &e Morning 2 v. ^ The 
d Earth x v. — The Striking Hours 
he Farm of the Dagger x v. — 
len Fetich x v. — The Whirlwind 

potts, E. & Arnold Bennett 

ws of War i v. 

ington, M iss : vide Author of 

"he Last of the Cavaliers." 

Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
ind Essays, edited with a new 
by John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
John H. Ingram x V. 

i, Alexander, -f- 1744. 
>etical Works (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Iter, Miss E. Frances. 
le Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
the Hills XV. — Madame de 
: V. 

d, Mrs. Campbell. 

— Affinities xV. — The Head 
▼. 

tiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Heavenward x v. 

ce Consort, the, f 186 1. 
icipal Speeches and Addresses 
rtrait) x v. 

e, Richard. 

ixwell's Affections i v. — The 
rs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 

X V. 

., Hor. N. : v, Caroline Fox. 

;n, H. M. the: vide Victoria 
I. 

ler-Couch, A. T. ("Q'O; 
and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 
r. — Dead Man's Rock x y. — la 



and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
X V. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 
— Fort Amity i v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories x v. ^ The Mayor 
of Troy x ▼. 

Rae, W. Fraser, j- 1905. 

Westward by Rail x ▼. — Miss 6ayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTrav^ i v. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — > 
"Love me little, love me long'* x v. — 
The Clobter and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Youiself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fing^on IV. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The*Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoo's 
" Brand" 2 V. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rh3rs, Grace. 
Mary Dominic z v. — The Wooing of 

Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, -{- 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 
Oarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

"Rita." 
Souls XV. — The Jesters x v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Ladyjudas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming i v. — T*ne Pointing 
Finger x v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"MademoiseUe Mori" 
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Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

t 1853. 
Sermons 4 ▼. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, P.: vide Author of 
"No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 ▼. 

Ross, Martin : vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems z V. — Ballads and Sonnets x ▼. 

"Roy Tellet." 

The Outcasts z ▼. — A Draught of 
Lethe z ▼. — Pastor and Prelate 2 ▼. 

Ruffini, J., f 1 88 1. 

Lavinia 2 ▼. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura z v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris z v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x ▼. 

Ruskin, John, f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris z v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with X4 Illustra- 
tions) z ▼. 

Russell, V7. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The *' Lady 
Maud" 2 ▼. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George V\^. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book z y. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman s ▼. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2v. 

Saunders, {Catherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 
z ▼. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
I V. — The High Mills ST. — Sebastian i v. 



Savage, Richard Heniy (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife z ▼. — The Littie Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait s ▼. •— Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing z ▼. — The Mwdced 
Venus 2 ▼. — Delilah of Harlem 2 ▼. —The 
Anarchist 2 ▼. — A Daughter of Judas 
z V. — In the Old Chateau x ▼. — Mi« 
Devereuz of the Mariquita 2 ▼. — CheAed 
Through 2 ▼. — A Modem Corsair2 ▼.— 
In the Swim 2 v. — The Wliite Lady of 
Khaminavatka 3 v. — In the House of "Bk 
Friends s v.— The Mptoy of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo m Khaki x ▼. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona* 
land X ▼. 

Scott, Sir Walter, j- 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x ▼. — Kenil' 
worth z V. — Quentin Durward it. — Old 
Mortality z y. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy XV. — The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Blade Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose x ▼. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor X v. — The Heartof Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery x v. — The 
Abbot z V. — Pevefil of the Peak 2 ▼. — 
Poetical Works s ▼. — Woodstock x ▼. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth it. — Anne of 
Geierstein x ▼. 

Seeley, Prof! J. R., M J^ f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 y. — The Expansion of £ng> 
land XV. — Goethe x ▼. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 ▼. ^ Ursula a y. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The E^erience of Life 2 ▼. 

Shakespeare, William, j* 161 6. 

Flays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x ▼. 

SkaJttiPtar^t Plays may abo be had hi 
37 numbers, at jH 0,30. ea^ number. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, | 1822. 
A Selecti'on from his Poems x ▼. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), j- 1 888« 
Shut op in Paris z ▼# 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x ▼. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant ay. — Blanche, Lady 
F alaite x t. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudui (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 y. 

Smedley, F. £. : vide Author of 

••Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 

Roderick Random z y. — Humphry 
Clinker x y. — Peregrine Pickle 2 y. 

" Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x y. 

Somerville, £. CB., & Martin 

Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard x y. — All on the 
Irish Shore x y. 

••Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers a y. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 y. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 y. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord ay. — In the 
Guardianship of Grod x y. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Cai>etown to Ladysmith x y. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy x y. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x y. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1894. 

Treasure Island z y. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x y. ^ 
Kidnapped x y. — The Black Arrow x y. ^ 
The Master of Ballantrae x y . — The Merry 
Men, etc. x v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments z y. — 
Catriona xy. — Weir of Hermiston x y. — 
St. lyes ay. — In the South Seas 2 y. — 
Tales and Fantasies x y. 

••Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
Still Waters x y. -- Dorothy x y. — De 
Crcssy x y. — Uncle Ralph x v. — Maiden 



Sbters x y. — Martha Brown zy. — Vanessa 
X y. 

Stirling, M. C : vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x y. 

••Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x y. 

•• Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), + 1896. 
Unde Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) ay. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin ay. — Dred 
a V. — The Minister's Wooing x y. — Old- 
town Folks a y. 

•* Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

t 1745. 
Grulllyer's Travels x y. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) X y. ^ Loye's Cross-Cturents x y. 

Sjrmonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x y. — New Italian 
Sketches x y. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill a y. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla ay. — The Initials ay. — Quits 
ay. — At Odds a y. 

Taylor, CoL Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 y. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
••Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), -1-1892. 

Poetical Works 8 y. — Queen Mary 
X y. — Harold x y. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x y. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x y. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 y. 
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Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, j- 1863, 

Vanity Fair 3 ▼. — Pendennis t ▼. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. ^ 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — TheNewcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower x ▼. ^ The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval i v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 ▼. — Catherine 
1 V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 t. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth x ▼. -- The Village 
on the Qiff x v. ^ Old Kensington a v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales zv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. ^ Madame 
de SSvignii; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 ▼. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Ghiard 2 v. — 
Walter Groring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, j- 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

Trafford, F. G.: v, Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

Trollope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. ^ The Bertrams 
2 V. — The Warden x ▼. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 ▼. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 



— North America 5 ▼. — Orlsy Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 ▼. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 
3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 ▼. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chroaide of 
Barset 3 ▼. — The Claverings av. — Fhineis 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3V- — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2t. — Sir Many 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x ▼. — Ralph 
die Heir 2 v. — The Grolden Lion of 
Grranpere x v. — Australia and New Zea« 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 ▼. — Hany 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 ▼. — 
The American Senator 3 ▼. — Soutii Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V, — An l^e (at 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Couia 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 ▼. — 
Dr. Wortle*s School x v. — Ayala's Am[d 

3 V. —The Fixed Period it. — Marion Fay 
2 v. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Fran Froh- 
mann, and other Stories z ▼. — Alice Dog* 
dale, and other Stories x ▼. — La Mke 
Bauche, and other Stories it.— The 
MisUetoe Bough, and other Stories z v. — 
An Autobiography z v. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Gaustang Grange t ▼. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elisabeth 

1 V. — A Girl of the Multitude z v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg z ▼. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate z ▼. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer z ▼. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress s v. — A Tramp Abroad 

2 v. — "Roughing it" z ▼. — The In- 
nocents at Home z v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x ▼. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 ▼. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur a ▼. — The 
American Qairoant z ▼. — The jQ z 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories z v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Doable-Bar^ 
relied Detective Story, etc. z ▼. -. The 
$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories z v. 
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"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos x v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay z v. 

•* Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid x v. 

"V^ra," Author of. 
Vtei X V. — The HStel du Petit St 
Jean x v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 ▼. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette i ▼. 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to z86x x ▼. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Vixginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England x v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget x v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), -j- 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the (Jross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 ▼. — David Grieve 
3y. — MissBretherton x v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

Warner, Susan w^i?: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Ph3rsician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XT. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Author of: t/. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Badllus, etc. x v. •— The War 
of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau z ▼. — When the Sleeper 



Wakes x v. — Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. — TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — ^Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Grods x v. — A Modern Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet t v. 

— The Future in America x v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, vnde World x v. — Queechy 

2 ▼. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 

Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Wejrman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 ▼. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France i v. ^ The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways x v. ^ The Long Night 2 v. 

— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v, — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

**Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 

A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 
Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Maty Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin xv.-ThoWestEnd2v. 
— ^The New Christians x v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. (George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas> 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
X V. — The Eight Guests 2 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidajrs in Tyrol x ▼. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality IV. — No. 5 John Street IV. 
—The Life of Paris x v.— TheYellowVan i v. 

— Ring in the New i v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x ▼. — Teuton Studies 
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TV. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, e^ted by Sidney Whitman z v. 

— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman z ▼. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

"Who Breaks—Pays,'* Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whjrte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest i v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences XV. — Penelope's Iri^ Experi- 
ences XV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
z V. — The Affair at the Inn x v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. & J. Findiater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the Rjver z v. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 
Pembroke i v. — Madelon z v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. z v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C. PhiUps. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends z v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 
"Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride^ v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — Trevl3m Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College z v. — 
A Life's Secret z v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night atOfFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Wsdk 
over the Mill Stream z v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Grreylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in tiie 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grradnger z v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
Other Tales x v.—ATale of Sm, and Other 
Tales z V. — Anne, and Other Tales z v, — 



The Mystery of Jeasy Page, and Other 
Tales z V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales z ▼. — The Stoiy of 
Dorothy Grape, and Odier Tales z v. 

Woodrofie, DanieL 

Tangled Trinities z v. — The Beanty-Shop 
z V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy z v. — The Vaga- 
bonds z V. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works a v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 

Wild Oats z v. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope a ▼. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 ▼. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Fktieot 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 ▼. — Castaw^ 
2 V. — A Waiting Race av. — Theydknr 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks z v. — A Silent Witaea 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 ▼. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Heir of ReddyfEe a ▼. — Heartsease 
a V. — The Dai^^ Chain a v. — Dyneror 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fean a v. — 
The Young Step-Mother a v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The QeverWoman of the Familj 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eu^le's Nest a ▼. 

— The Danvers Papers ; l^e Prince and 
the Page z v. — The Chaplet of Pearb 
2 V. — The two Guardians z v. — TheCaged 
Lion a V. — The Pillaza of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester z v. — My Young Alddei 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonnm a ▼. — Love 
and Life z v. — Unknown to Histoiy 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices a v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield a v.— Nnttie's Father 
a V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone a v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses z ▼. — That Stid: z v. — 
Grisly Grisell z v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods 1 v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto a ▼. 

«Z. Z." 

The World and a Man 2 ▼• 



Series for the Young. 



30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Videp, /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — i v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 
Ministering Children i ▼. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock),f 1 887. 
Our Year x ▼. — Three Tales for Boys 
1 ▼. — Three Tales for Girls i ▼. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, -{- 1849. 
Moral Tales x ▼. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t ^^77' 

The Pearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales X ▼. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 

and 1847. 

Tales from Shakspeare x ▼. 

Marryat, Captain, I 1848. 

Masterman Ready x v. ^ 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina x ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball IV. 

^ Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls x v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 
William Allair x ▼. 



Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the. 
Gh-and Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV. — Elings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andO'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History i v. — Bye- Words iv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country,. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second EdiHon) 3 v. — 
Brigitta XV. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v, — Uarda 
2V. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] 2 v. — Joshtta 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligraih, Ferdinand, j- 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Gdrlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) x ▼. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 
Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Ghitzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light x v. 

Hackiander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel and 
Wandel] x v. 

HaufiF, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, PauL 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
XV. — The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z v. 

Lessing, G. £., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galottiiv. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella 2 ▼. 

Marlitt, E^ f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, + 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady z v. 



Renter, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 z v. — An old Stoty of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine StromUd] 3T. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 

Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Kecet ft ▼. 

Scheffel, Victor von* f 1886. 
Ekkehard s ▼. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfea* 
biittely etc. z v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerknngeii and Special-WOrterbfichern. 

Br. =: Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lsrtton, 

t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. /H'/t 
Bisckoff, Br. M 0,50. Kart. Jd 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. Ulx^o. iLart. Jl z,6o. — An- 
merkungen und W drterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
jH) 0,50. Kart. Jk 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. J| 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f i88i. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution), y on Ut, Lndttfig Herrig, Br. 
J6 1,00. Kart. Ji z,io. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boyt. Von Dr. 
Oiio Dost. Br. M 0,80. Kart. Ji 0,90. — 
Wdrterbuch. Br. Jd 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. JH z,2o. Kart. Jd 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe, Br. .4fi,40. Kart..4fi,5o.— Worter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. jUxyOo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story 'of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. Jd t,oo. Kart. jH i,to. 



Eliot, George (Nfiss Evans- 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. M 1,70. Kart. M z,8o. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia,f 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, Root, Br. U|o,5o. 
Kart. M 0,60. — WSrterbndi. Br. Ji 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, Muller, Br. Jk 0,60. 
Kart. .4(0,70. — WSrterbuch Br. «^ 0,30. 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of oa 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. "Won B, Ron, 
Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — Wdrter- 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.)^ 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Tngend}ahre 
(1706—1730). Br. .^ z,oo. Kart. «^ 1,10. 
n. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (X73x bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl EeyeraJbend. 
Br. Jd z,20. Kart. A 1,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C, 
Baiter, Br. M 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G, 
Tanger, Br. A 1,40. Kart. jH 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

f 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Grirls. Von 
JS. Roos, Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Jt 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Wdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt, 2 Parts. Br. Ji 3,00. Kart. 
Ji 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. Jt 1,70. 
Kart.J(x,8o. Part. II. apart. Br. J( 1,30. 
Kart. JH 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. N, 
Vamhagen. 2 Bande. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. jH 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. jk 1,00. 
Kart. «^x,io. 2. Band apart. 6r..4(x,oo. 
Kart. jH z,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W, 
Ihne. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter U.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne. Br. J(z,oo. Kart. Jut z,zo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
VouTyr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br.uVi}00. 
Kart. JiXyTO. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. jH x,5o. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (£Qs- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. M 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. M z,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.^. 
Hamann. Br. J(, 0,60. Kart. jH 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
jH z,6o. Kart. M 1,70. — Wdrterbuch. 
Br. Ji 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Dressel, 
Br. Ji x,6o. Kart. Ji x,70. 

Tsdes of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhorn. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. Ji x,6o. — Worterbuch. Br. ^0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 



Von Dr. H, Loschhorn. 
Kart. Ji x,8o. 



Br. Ji 1,70. 



Shakespeare, William, ■{- 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or. What you will. Von 
'Dt.H. Conrad. Br. «^ 1,40. Kart. •^(x, 50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt, Br. j^ 1,00. Kart. Ji r^ro. 

Macbeth.Von Yix. Immanuel Schmidt, 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. uV x,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — X783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. Ji x,2o. 
Kart. Ji x,30. 

The Seven Years* War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. Ji x,20. Kaxt.Ji 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, j- 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
Ji 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The g^eat Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle, 
Br. UV x,2o. Kart. Ji 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Rooa. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
Ji x,oo. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ hound Ji 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englische ConversatioDSSprache von 

A* Schlessing, 4. Stereotypaufl. 
FranzSsische Conversatioiissprache 

von L. Rollin, 2, Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationsspradie 

von Dr. Z, KoiransJty, 



For English students, 

German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

A l*tisage des e'tudiants franfois. 

Conversation AUemande par MM. 
L, Rollin et Wolfgang Weber. 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For saU and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (Jaices.) Thirfy-mnlk 

Edition, Sewed Ji 4,50. Bound Ji 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. Qames & Mol£.) Seventeenth^ 
entirely new and modem Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. Bound Ji 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition, Sewed JK 5,00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Con^ete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement includun^ all moden 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed J$ a9,oa 
Bound in cloth J$ 32,00. Bound in half-morocco Ji 33,50. 
Vol.1. Fran^ais-Allemand- Anglais, siime EdiHen, Avecnn grand 
Supplement de Z90X. Broch6 Ji zo,oo. Reli& en toile jH zz,oo. Relwfla 
demi-maroquin J^ 11,50. Supplement s^parement jH 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German-French, sih Edition, Widi a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed jH xo,oo. Bound in dotii jH zz,oo. Bonod 
in half-morocco jH zz,50. Supplement separately M a,oo. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch -FranzOsisch. 4, Aufl<»ge, SCtdnoB 
Nachtrage von Z902. Brosch. jH 9,00. Greb. in Leinen M zo,oo. Geb. is 
Halbfrz. Ji 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln jH z,oo. 

■ . ■__■ ■ _ ■ _ I ■ ■ ■ - I ^^ MM i^M " 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed Ji 1,50. 
These Dtctionaries are constantly revised and kept carefulfy up to date, 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-ninth Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Thirtieth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-first Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-seventh Edition^ 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition, 
Franzdsisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-FranzSsisch. Elfte Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siebente Auflage, 
E8pagnol-Fran9ais et Fran9ais-EspagnoL Quatrieme Edition, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koeramsky.) 
Vierte Auflage, Br. Ji 3,00. Greb. M 4,00. 



Imperial 4o. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & Bulls.) 

2 Bde. J. Aufl, Br. M 18,00. Geb. M 20,00. Halbmarokko Ji 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4,ver- 

lesser te Auflage. "Bi.M 15,00. Gcb,^ I7»50. Halbmarokko^ 20,50. 

Imperial 8oi 

Hebraisch-chaldMisches Handworterbuch Uber das Alte Testament 

(FOrst.) 2 BSnde. Dritte Auflage, Ji 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FCrst.) Translated from the Grerman. 

Fifth Edition, J$ 19,00. 

Handwdrterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Vierund- 

swanzigste Auflage, Br. Ji 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdw5rter. {^yxbs.^ Siebzehnte Auflage, Br.. ^f 3,0a 

BEJBLNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG^ ~~~ 



Latest Volumes.— March 1907. 



Memoirs of my Dead Life. 

By George Moore, i vol.- 

3921. 

A series of sketches, in some of which 
the love-affairs of the author's early life 
are realistically set before the reader. 

Prisoners. By Mary Chol- 

MONDELEY. 2 VOls.- 3922/23. 

Miss Cholmondeley's latest work is a 
splendid study of the action of remorse. 
The chivalrous victim immured in an 
Italian prison must have su£Eered indeed 
from an appreciation of the fickleness and 
weakness of woman. 

Puck of Pook's Hill. By 

RuDYARD Kipling, i V.-3924. 

This new work consists of a series of 
incidents and chapters from the older his- 
tory of Britain, told to two young children 
by the long-dead actors themselves, with 
the magic help of the " Oldest Old Thing 
in England." 

Paul. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols.- 
3925/26. 

A powerful psychological romance, in 
which love, duty and conscience play im- 
portant parts, and the obscure workings 
of the feminine mind are laid bare with 
the author's accustomed skill. 

In the Days of the Comet. 

By H. G. Wells. i voL- 

3927- 

This work is a new study of the future 
and of "things as they should be," in 
the style of Jules Verne, by which most of 
Mr. Wells's popular books are charac- 
terised. 

Sophy of Kravonia. By An- 
thony Hope. 2 v.- 3928/29. 

Though the State of Kravonia be not 
found on any map, the lovers of Mr. 
Hope's romances will find very real the 
characters in this new tale of love, in- 
trigue, and high politics. 



The Youngest Miss Mow- 
bray. By B. M. Croker. 
I vol. -3930. 

In this new novel of modem English 
life Mrs. Croker gives us another version 
of the old and much-loved story of Cin- 
derella. The fairy godmother steps in at 
the right moment, and all ends happily. 

Chippinge. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. 2 vols. -393 1/32. 

A trenchant and realistic description of 
the state of England during the passing of 
the Reform Bill, into which an exceedingly 
pretty romance is interwoven. 

Rezdnov. By Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton. i vol.- 

3933. 

a story of old Califomian days, a theme 
of which this popular authoress has a right 
to speak. High politics and history here 
also play their part. 

The Matrimonial Lottery. 
By Charlotte O'Conor 
EccLES. I vol. -3934. 

A journalistic comedy in which all ends 
well and happily. Miss Eccles is already 
the authoress of one delightful humorous 
work in the Tauchnitz E^tion. 

Sir Nigel. By A. Conan 
Doyle. 2 vols. -3935/36. 

The author of "Sherlock Holmes'* 
has here given us a book of another ^»rtf. 
It is a romance of the days of chivalry 
with a setting of many historical incidents, 
showing how a brave young squire won 
his golden spurs. 

A Lady of Rome. By F. 

Marion Crawford. 2 vols.- 

3937/38. 

This is the story of a Roman family 
tragedy, and a psychological study of the 
lengths to which unselfish love and ex- 
piatory renunciation may go in poor human 
nature. 



Latest Volumes.— March 1907. 



Whom God hath joined. 
By Arnold Bknxkit. i vol.- 

3939' 

A drama of real life dealing with the 
still unsolved marriage problem and the 
working of the English divorce laws. 

The Lady Evelyn. By Max 

Pemhkrton. I vol. - 3940. 

A stirring romance of England and 
Koumania, in which the gypsies of the 
latter country play an important part. The 
heroine herself has gypsy blood, and her 
dual temperament leads to exciting com- 
plications. 

A Barrister's Courtship. By 

F. C. PiiiLiRS. I vol. -394 1. 

A culloction of short sketches by a 
well-known humourist, and a longer 
comedy written in coUaboiation with 
Percy Kendall. 

The Future in America. 
By H. G. Wells. i voL- 

3942. 

Mr. Wells, who has already written so 
many works on the future of the world's 
civilisation, paid a visit to America on 
purpose to judge on the spot of the future 
of that country. 

The Far Horizon. By Lucas 
Malkt (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
Harrison). 2 vols. -3943/44. 

"The* Far Horizo!!" treats of those 
things that do not lie on the surface. With- 
out bein}^ in any sense .'i r(*ligious problem, 
it is essentially religious in its nature. IIu- 
m.in nature — both male and female — is | 
closely studied and depicted with consum- i 
mate art; the pathos o{ the denouctnrnf \ 
is very telling. | 



The Modern Way. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifb'grd. I V0I.-3945. 

A collection of eight clever short - 
stories alternately gay and pathetic. Mrs. 
Clifford's pathos, especially, is of a quite 
exceptionally fine order, and these tales 
will appeal to every reader. 

The Eight Guests. By Percy 
White. 2 vols. - 3946/47. 

An ironical skit on the mammon^wnr- 
shipping proclivities of modern society, in 
which several fair representatives of the 
smart set receive a wholesome lesson. 

Harry and Ursula. By W. 

E. NoRRis. I vol. - 3948. 

A fine rtudy in human nature in which 
the struggle between love and utv Iea& 
to a touching ending and origrinal situations. 

The Motormaniacs. By 
Llo\t3 Osbourne. I vol.- 

3949- 

Four delightfully humorous stories of 
motoring and motorists. A thoroughly 
breezy and original volume of high spirits. 

Benita. By H. Rider Hah- 

OARl). I vol. - 3950. 

A new tale of buried treasure, African 
fighting and adventure, and the super* 
natural, by the author of "She'* and 
" King Solomon's Mines." 

The Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture. By John Ruskin. 
(With llluslr.) I vol. -3951. 

This is now the fourth of Ruskin's 
famous works to appear in tlio Tauchnitz 
Edition and peihaps the best known of 
thrm all out of England. The present 
volume is reprinted from the 1880 revised 
copyright edition, which alone gives the 
text as finally desired by the author himself. 



llie Tauclmitz Edition is to be had of all Booksellers and 
Railivay Libra fies on the Continent, price jHs i,6o. or 2 frana 
per volume, A complete Catalogue of the Tauchnitz Edition is 
a//ac/ieci to this work. 
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